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THE CAPTURE OF FORT FISHER. | 


Arrer the failure of the first attempt against 
Fort Fisher in December, the fleet returned to Beau- 
fort to await further orders from the President and 
Secretary of the Navy. Admiral Porter still re- 
mained confident that a persistent effort to capture 
the fort would succeed. The reports obtained from 
prisoners indicated that in case an assault had been 
ventured by General Burier it would have been 
crowned with success. How far Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral Grant coincided with this opinion we do not 
know. But he was so far dissatisfied with Bur- 
LER’s conduct of the expedition that at his sugges- 

- tion that officer was removed. General Grant cer- 
tainly believed that if the fort could not be taken by 
assault, there were other means which would insure 
its capture. It was unlike him to give the expe- 
dition up after having once undertaken it. And 
what was of still greater importance, Wilmington 
must be taken in order to secure for General SuEr- 
MAN a convenient water base in North Carolina for 
co-operation with the armies about Richmond. Gen- 
eral Grant's plan for the next campaign is a com- 
prehensive one, and the capture of Fort Fisher was 
an essential preliminary upon which many minor 
details of that campaign depend. In one way or 
another the capture must be accomplished, and the 
sooner the better. 

_ It was taken for granted by the rebels that the 
attempt would not be repeated—at least not in con-» 
nection with a land-force. Hoxe’s rebel division 
was therefore withdrawn from Federal Point. This 
conviction of security was doubtless increased by 
the opinion publicly expressed by General WerrzEL 
that the rebel work was impregnable by assault. 
The result also of the first bombardment, though it 
was pronounced terrific, was not such as to give a 
merely naval attack any hope of success. | 

In the mean time the military division of the ex- 
pedition was considerably reinforced. General Bor- 

_LER’s force had numbered 6500. To these another 
brigade was added, and to General TERRY was given 
the command of the division. 

Orders to move from Beaufort were received Jan- 
uary 11. No warning was given to the enemy by 
delay, and the weather favored a prompt move- 


ment. The fleet arrived off Federal Point on the [ 


morning of the 13th, and the troops were landed 
with twelve days’ provisions in the afternoon. The 
naval engagement commenced at 7.80 a.m. Ad- 
-miral Porter sent in the New Jronsides, in whose 
lead followed four Monitors—the Saugus, Canoni- 
cus, Monadnock, and Mahopac. These came with- 
in a thousand yards of the fort, and drew its fire in 
order to ascertain the position of its guns as a guide 
to their own fire. This bombardment began to tell 
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advance to the attack. - These per- - 
formed their part “in the handsomest manner; not | 


landed, and were within a mile and a half of the 


peninsula. 
the Mahopac, wounding three persons, two 
were officers. | 

On the 14th, Seturday, the bombardment was 


E 
; 


renewed and kept up till sunset, when, says Ad- 


proposed assault, all the vessels of the fleet united 
in a heavy fire, which was kept up until 8 o'clock 
P.M. This was the time fixed upon for the asssult. 
Trmay had placed Panrr’s Division of colored sol- 


ward front of the fort on the left. - Daring the part 
hour or two the.bombardment had been unusually 
terrific, the sailors in the-mean while having laid 
down behind partial breast-works. ‘ 
ment the fleet ceased firing and the marines rose to~~ 
their feet the garrison of the fort, numbering over 


: 
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of 
among the marines. It was intended that the party 
boarding the parapet should be covered by marines 
and sharp-shooters in the trenches which had been 
dug within 200 yards of the fort. No such support 
was given, and the assault failed. 
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S | In the mean time Ames’s Division had already | 
= approached the western side of the fort. The gar- | 
but supposed they were intended to reinforce 
i = the naval column. The movement which was real- 
! S ly made had the effect of a surprise. The naval i, 
= brigade had only been in action a few minutes when 
Z Ames’s column, from the Cape Fear River side, en- 
| | Uy | tered the fort at the west end through the sally- 
Y ; _ | port. The abbatis was ecaleil, and the flags of the 
4 jj: Py B One Hundred and Seventeenth New York and the a 
Thirteenth Indiana, of General Conrie’s Brigade, 
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soon upon the southern angle of Fort Fisher. The ee 7 
traverses began to disappear, and one after another fort, occu a line along the entire width of the _? 
the guns were silenced. ‘‘ By way of letting the | a mistake was committed except firing too rapidly ¥ 
: enemy know that we did not intend to take any un- | and making too much smoke.” At night the wood- : 
fair advantage of him by using the iron vessels en vessels retired, and the iron-clads fired irregu- ; 
alone,” Porter ordered the wooden ships, led by | larly all night. A good portion of the troops were | 4 
| 
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fleet. 
into the air, filling the sky with brightness. No 
one had escaped from the fort to tell the tale of dis- 
aster. 
seventy-two guns. The fort had been manned with 
2300 men, 400 of whom were killed or wounded. 


The scene which followed upon the surrender was 
brilliant beyond description. The hearty cheer 
from the ceptured fort was echoed from the entire 


From every vessel rockets were thrown up 


Nineteen hundred prisoners were taken and 


was never a march of so large an army through 
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And, 
accordingly, in his Message to Congress, a month 
after the country had almost unanimonsly de- 
clared for an unconditional surrender of the 
rebels, the President said, ‘‘ They can, at any 
moment, have peace simply by laying down 
their arms and submitting to the national av- 
thority under the Constitution.” By what an- 
thority does the Ziibune immediately say that 
the Government does not insist on an uncon- 
ditional surrender ? 

The question of the conditions of peace is 
perfectly simple. There is no need of suppos- 
ing or of arguing that any thing is to be ac- 
complished by mysterious missions. There is 
nothing to be concealed. The Government can 


“have nothing to say to any rebel that it has not 


already said to the country; and if it should 
have, it can not say it so effectively as by de- 


| Glaring it publicly and by an authorized min- 


_ The next morning after the capture of the fort a 
terrible accident occurred, which somewhat marred 


the cheer of ; some most culpable negli- | 
gence the bevel 4 allowed to approach. the ae 
magazine of the fort with lighted candles. This. gee breaks fi i | , 
casioned ay explosion at 8 o'clock a.m, *ifich re- Here is a specimen of the frenzied effort to 
lets of about 200 This loss fell | excite the South Carolinians against him. It is 
| a letter written to a Charleston newspaper, from 


three regitents—the One Hundred and 
ud One’ Hundred and Fifteenth New | Pocotaligo, just before SHERMAN occupied it : 
“ SazmMan and his thieves and robbers have sworn that 


"Fork, and tte ‘Fourth New Hampshire. Colonel 
— et ie : AtLos®® ALDEN, of the One Hundred and Sixty- South Carolina shall be annihilated. His command- 
Later advices from Admiral Porter confirm the 
report that Fort Caswell, on Oak Island, had been 
blown up by the enemy. This work commanded 
the Old Inlet, was built of granite, and mounted a 
Jarge number of guns. The rebel steamers 7 alla- 
hassee and Chickamauga had also been blown up. 
_ Admiral Porrer states his loss at 21 officers killed 
and wounded, and 809 men. 

In his report the Admiral says: ‘‘I have since 
visited Fort Fisher and its adjoining works, and 
+ find their strength greatly beyond what I had con- 
r eo ceived. An engineer might be excusable in saying 
a - they could not be captured except by regular siege. 
EG I wonder even now how it was done. The work, 
ff as I said before, is really stronger than the Mala- 
koff Tower, which defied so long the combined pow- 
er of France and England; and yet it is captured 
by a handful of men, under the fire of the guns of 
} irs after the attack com- 

menced in earnest.” | | 


success,” he adds, “is so great that we 
_ should not eomplain. Men, it seems, must die that 
this Union may live; and the Constitution under 
which we have gained our prosperity must be main- 
tained. We regret our companions in arms, and 
ae shed a tear over their remains ; but if these rebels | exhorted to do the same thing. But they will 

—- ey should succeed we would have nothing but regret : 
&§  Jeft ws, and our lives would be spent in terror and 

F sorrow.” 

7 General Terry has added another to his well- 
won laurels by the success of his assault on Fort 
Fisher. At the capture of Fort Pulaski, at the bat- 
tle of Pocotaligo, in the operations which led to the 
capture of Morris Island and Fort Wagner, in the 
tedious campaign of last summer upon the James, 
he has taken a distinguished part. And now the 
country resou.ads over his last and most brilliant 
achievement at Fort Fisher. Although not a grad- 
uate of West Point, he was in youth a military stu- 
dent, and entered the war with as much thorough 
knowledge of the art of war as his peers from West 
Point. He is about six feet and two inches high, 
slender, with bright haft and blue eyes, and a grave 


ister. As for humanity and fraternity, they are 
. both most traly served by a quiet insistence 
language. But how could a body of | upon the only means which can secure a hu- 

American citizens living in the Southern States, | mane and fraternal and permanent peace; while | 
those who think that we do not show a dispo- 
sition for peace unless we constantly ask Jer. 
FEeRSON Davis whether he will give it up, are 
those who really think the Government ought | 
not to make war. Nor need we ‘indulge a vi- 
sionary hope of widening any breach among the 
leading rebels. How can that be done by any 
man who merely repeats what the leading reb- 
els already know? and if any body says more 
than that he takes a different ground from that 
of the President in his Message. | 

One thing is indisputable; if any agent or 
private visitor to Richmond tells any rebel that 
the Government of the United States does not 
insist upon an unconditional surrender, he does — 
all he can to disgrace his country and to pro- 


they had taken part, and refuse to obey the 
laws, under the pretense that governments just- 
ly exist by the consent of the governed? 

Our enemies in England are very fond of this . 
argument; but if the supporters of the Chicago 
platform and candidates at the late election 
should declare themselves dissatisfied with the 
result, refuse their consent to Mr. Lixco.in’s 
Slection, and justify resistance to the laws upon 


oner brought into our lines. Not a chip, they say, is to 

be left behind them unconsumed. - Neither will 

be paid to youth, beauty, or age. ‘Booty and beanty," the 
South threat- 


“NATIONAL” OR “FEDERAL.” 

In civil war words are things. ‘This war of 
ours is to determine whether we are a nation, 
with national sovereignty and powers; or mere- 
ly a league, covenant, or federation of separate 
sovereign States. To every loyal man this prop- 
osition has very much the air of a truism. But 
there is a curious and frequent heedlessness of 
its truth in practice. Many of our officers and 
orators and editors constantly speak of the Gov- 
ernment as the Federal Government, and the _ 
army and navysas the Federal army and navy. — 
The national cause itself is often described 
the Federal cause. ; 

Now a federation and a confederation are his- 
torically very much the same thing. The states 
of Greece were leagued, or federated, or confed- 
erated, like the German monarchies and the 


of 
must be watered by the blood of its martyrs, and the fair 
hand and gentile but fearless soul of woman must nurture 
and it.” 


ra 


govern- 
The city of New York 
may, without an opposing voice, resolvé to dis- 
obey the laws of the country, but the result will 
merely be that the city will conquer the nation, 
or will be conquered by it. The inhabitants of 
the city of New York are not the people of the 
United States, neither are the inhabitants of 
South Carolina or of Georgia. The Yorkshire- 
men are not the British people, neither are the 
Londoners. And governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed. 


ple will not destroy their stores or desolate their 
country. i 


a 


PEACE-MAKING. 
cause the people dishelieved just such thetoric weancrs P. Brame has been for a few 
MAN's motto was not “Booty and beauty.” | very conspicuous personage. His move- 


They knew he and his men were zoft thieves and . ‘ 

robbers; and ““youth.and age” had mo stomach | pence, If he ean give us by 

we at? too crt than theirs. They persuading the rebels to lay down their arms 

would not have their city battered down abont | 224 submit to the Government, his name will 

their 7 * | be sweet forever in the memory of a grateful 
ears. They differed from Jerr Davis, “Ang thing thet bs thay ao te 


and preferred Yankees to hyenas. So Savannah 7 
surrendered. ‘‘ Amen!” sighed the papers that | ‘ely unimportant in itself, but greatly to be de- 


remained, 
limited—as in the old Dutch republic, where any 
one of the federated provinces could not make 
an alliance without the consent of all the others. 
But the precise difference between the action 


bat 


gentle expression of countenance. As modest 
as he is brave, he well merits Admiral Porren’s 
enthusiastic praise as “the beau-ideal of a soldier 
and a general.” ~ Connecticut has given to the war 
Lyon, Mansrretp, Foorr, and 
tTHROP, but of none may she be more justly. proud 
than of the hero of Fort Fisher. 


- FREE MISSOURL 
Brnowp, along the rugged battle-ways, 


And trampets pealing jocund notes of praise. 


Missouri's free! No more shall lash and chain 
Her symbols be the sisterhood among ; 
No more the shadow of her shame be flung 


_ Along the North-tides hurrying to the main. 


No more shall Ruin bar the poor man's gate, 
Or wasted fields in ghastly silence lie, 
No more shall murdered souls for vengeance cry, 
Or bondmen for the purple morning wait. 


No more! Already on each drowsy height, 

_ And through the age-locked, rusted prison-doors, 
_ That promised dawn its golden splendor pours, 
Expelling all the shadows of the night! ~ 


Missouri’s free! God bless her hair of gold— 
Last, fairest daughter of dear Freedom’s flock— 
And set all fect at last upon the Rock 

The found in the brave days ef old! 


of Grant's combined operations, the enemy will 


had urged the hunt, “‘it is a blessing in dis- 
There is no reason to suppose that Summnan’s 
task will be more difficult in Carolina than in 


Georgia, except from the greater number of vet- 
eran troops which will possibly be concentrated 
against him. It is understood, however, that 


in Georgia; and as his movement is but a part 


THE CONSENT OF THE GOVERNED. 


Tue friends of the rebellion are not yet quite 
weary of asking, with a plausible calmness, 
whether it is not the fundamental principle of 
our system that governments justly exist by the 
consent of the governed. _ 

“We knew by the distant random gun 

That the foe were sullenly firing. 
And since they are not weary of asking we must 
not falter in i 


plored as exciting foolish hopes and filling the | of States 


popular ear with wind. : 

But the 7ribune takes a different view. We 
mention the name because we do not remember 
to have seen so a remark in any 
other journal as the one we are about to quote. 
The honest loyalty of the Zribune is not to be 
questioned of course. But its performances 
upon the subject of peace are truly remarkable. 
A series of extracts from its columns, contain- 


pacification, which it said it did not much ex- 


their separate sovereignty 
to form a nation and that of sovereign States 


uniting in a federation, or confederacy, is fully 


illustrated in the comparison of the preamble of 
the United States Constitution and that of the 
Rebel Constitution. The first establishes a 
Union such as history had not recorded, and 
which is a nation. The other aims to found a 
Federation, or Confederacy. Thus in our Con- 
stitution it is written—and by the very words 
used the prospective. existence of a nation is as- 
sumed, which even in the fundamental act of 
its creation speaks in its national character— 
“We, the People of the United States, in order 
to form a more perfect union,” etc., etc., ‘do 
ordain and establish thie Constitution for the 
United States of America.” 

On the other hand, the rebels—who repudiate 
the national existence, and assert that the Union 
is only a League, or Confederacy, or Federation 
—involunterily abandon their interpetation of 
the Constitution in forming their League. For 


if the Constitution of the United States is evi- 


= 
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| HARPER'S WEEKLY. [Frsrvary 4, 7865. 
| The Tribune, in the we quote, substantin|. 
immense het | WEEKLY. erned? Are they the citizens n the words 
: feet teen of them section, of any county or city ? ly says that, if Mr. Bram can persuade the 
| HARPER'S WEEKLY. | South tha the Government wil cone th 
traverse or bomb-proof are one of two heavy guns. | - a ne part of the population has any more right to success of the rebellion, he will have done his 
The. fighting lasted until ten o'clock at night, the call itself the people and claim the privileges | country a signal service. But how can he 
4 Trcasides and Monitors firing through the traverses a dill ccintpemninaanlll aaa serve his country by announcing a premium 
in advance of our troops, and the level strip of land | © ; and. upon rebellion ? . 
| called Feilerai Point being enfiladed by the ships | MORE “BLESSINGS IN DISGUISE” | ~The Government of the United States exists | The pernicious folly of such talk is beyond 
to prevent reinforcements reaching the rebels. . . AT HAND. : calculation. The Government does insist on an 
; At four o'clock one half the fort was in our pos- unconditional surrender. That was the 
F arrival of reinforcements, when another charge was campaign the enemy in the region toward Th tens F ection. 
4 made at nine o'clock. This drove the garrison to- | which he will probably advance begins the ere was to no compromising, no com- 
Tae ward the end of the Point, making here and there | .. 1.4 cry that it did in Georgia. When he pounding, no convention, no waving of olive 
Te a stand at the water-batteries, until they were shoved out of TT two boughs, but the authority of the Government 
gushed: toithe when they surrendered was to be unconditionally maintained. The 
Wurrme and Colonel whole country understood it. The tebels un- 
Bieg 3 Lams, who conducted the defense of the fort, horrible ings & 
é, ¢ were lying wounded in one of the bomb-proofs of hopeless slavery to which 
the water-batteries. Our losses had been great— | subjected, the desolation ae in toe. 
x how great lit is impossible now to say with accuracy. | country, these were made StRtes, can not to speak for the le 
’ It has been estimated at 900, but this includes the | appeals to hem him in, to i se not assume ee peop 
a naval Toss also, as well as the casualties from the | destroy the savage and his which they are « small portion. oe \0n- 
; explosion of the magazine the next morning. ‘The | [IIs | Stitution Provides for sny necessary expression 
a naval brignde iost one hundred and seventy men. | » trap. The hopelessness of his undertaking of the popular will, and by referring the govern- 
| In the military division every one of the three com- | .), .wed his desperate condition. His march was | ™¢mt every, two years to the people provides, if 
: manders of the brigades engaged in the assault— an icnominious retreat which must end in his | 1 guarantees are observed, against the neces- 
~ and BeLt—were wounded. abe sity of revolution. 
The last-of these has died. eeiilidins' To, anrtual comfortably and sat This being so, the only persons in the South- 
down in Savannah after an agreeable journey. | &® States who had a right to plead the funda- 
He came neither like nor TrmouR THE doctrine of the Ther hed 
Tanras, bat as the firm supporter and restorer | any to-as, "You 
of an vernment, agains to us, 
which those who were auxious that others should | that government justly exists by the consent of 
“hunt” him had causelessly rebelled. There But our consent was never 
i so hostile a country that devastated so littlemnd | of peaceful redress. if bb will give ‘Ws our 
-OmMmpiain | Such oblecto! iil agree that there ong the war. 
rights. Let them understand that there is also 
: an American people, or a people of the United 
Dutch provinces. The terms of federation were 
ie” | different, but the federative principle in history 
is the union of separate sovereignties for com- 
mon safety. The absolute sovereignty of the 
ag 
with yet another trophy res ing an expression at various times of its pacific 
| 23 Comes joyously, ’mid blare of throbbing dramas, every point is equally nen. as expectations and prophecies, would be almost 
so impenctrably that the rebels are in the moet | _ All of chem are comparatively unimport 
Me : ant by the side of its remark a few days since | 
ay}: delightful doubt at what precise point the bene- : 
| service by assuring the South that our Gov- 
TEE ernment is not vindictive, and does not insist on 
ite an unconditional surrender, but is ready and eager 
eee : to co-operate in the restoration of an honorable 
| and lasting peace.” 
t . ‘. . If this means any thing whatever, it means | dently merely a federative bond between suver- 
ieee that the Government of the United States is | eign States, why change the phraseology '0 
Pi | willing to make & conditional peace with armed | forming a similar bond for some of the same 
hy rebels. In other words, when citizens, dis- | States? The rebel argument is weakened by the 
Hy ; | pleased with"the result of an election, take up | change, for it seems to show not only a doubt, 
Sie arms, they are to understand that the Govern- | but a tolerably strong conviction, that their in- 
“He | es the American doctrine, then, that gov- | ment will yield. They need not unconditionally | terpretation is wrong. Thus in the Montgom- 
ay ernment justly exists by the consent.of the gov- | obey the laws.and submit to the Government, but | ery Constitution of the so-called ‘‘ Confederate 
ie | erned. And ‘in this country who ‘ate the gov- | they shall prescribe the terms of their abedience. | States of America” the preamble reads: ‘‘ We, 
r 
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the people of the Confederate States, éach State | step toward this consummation has been for me 


ting in its sovereign and independent charac- 
we in order to form a permanent federal gov- 
etc., etc., ‘do ordain and establish 


ernment,” 
” shis Constitution for the Confederate States of 


merica.” . 
A Here the rebels say exactly what they mean, 
and what the people of the United States, who 
made the Constitution, neither meant por said. 
This instrument is the bond of a league of sov- 
ereign States, or federation. Ours is the act of 
people residing in several States creating # na- 
tion. Now the war justifies itself, in the rebel 
mind, upon the ground that the Union is not a 
nation, but @ federation; and the deplorably 
confased condition of public sentiment at the 
time the secession movement began was greatly 
owing to the loose way in which this nation had 
been called a federation or a confederacy. If 
it were only that, there might be some question 


= gs to the power of the Federal or Confederated 


‘Government. [If it had, on the other hand, 
always been our care to speak of ourselves as a 
nation, and we had properly regarded the powers 
of the Government as national and supreme, we 
should have escaped miuch of that panic of won- 
der and hesitation during which the national 
Government might easily have been overthrown. 
- The difference between nation and confedera- 
cy is vital. ‘If we had been a federation, un- 
doubtedly Mr. Penpteton and his peace party 
are correct in saying that it is neither lawful nor 
desirable to resist secession by force. In that 

case, also, the word federal properly describes 
the Government, and therefore it is used by the 
rebel organ in the city of New York, and by all 
our foreign enemies. But why should generals 
who are fighting for the tation against a Con- 
federacy to be created from a part of the frag- 
ments of the nation, and orators who are plead- 
ing for it, and editors who are writing for it, 
persist in using a word which merely expresses 
the rebel theory of our Government, and is in 
itself a partial palliation of their conduct? As 
we are not a confederated group of States but 
a nation, a rebellion against the Government 
must either overthrow it or be utterly over- 
thrown. Since we mean nation, let us say na- 
tion. 


THE SOLDIERS’ REST. 


Every traveler by the New York and New 
Haven Railroad has had occasion to observe 
the total want of a Soldiers’ Rest, or comforta- 
ble quarters for the soldiers constantly going 
and coming by that route, where they can have 
pleasant shelter and:simple refreshment. Es- 
pecially now when the railroads seem to bepretty 
much worn out, and when the connections are 
seldom made, there are many soldiers daily ar- 
riving from the East and going to Washington, 
who frequently find themselves with four or five 
hours on their hands; or coming from Wash- 
ington, homeward bound, ill perhaps, or wound- 
ed, or weak in early convalescence—and for all 
these there is no kind of adequate provision. The 
New England rooms are devoted to other pur- 
poses, and there are other institutions which 
serve other ends. 7 

_ The subject has enlisted the sympathy of 
‘many who always bear the soldiers in mind, 
and two or three weeks since the project of 
founding such a Rest was discussed among sev- 


_ eral gentlemen, who instantly subscribed several 


hundreds of dollars; and Gzorcr Buss, Jun., 
45 William Street, temporarily took charge of 


the subscriptions and publicly invited more. } 


He has engaged the only suitable place near the 
station of the New Haven Road; and it is hoped 
that, by the time this little notice is printed, a 
responsible committee will assume the care of 
the whole subject. 

Meanwhile, as we understand. subscriptions 
may be sent to Mr. Briss. 


“The army and navy forever, 
And : cheers for the red, white, and blue.” 


Frov’ AN ENGLISH FRIEND 0 
AMERICA, 
Onr oi the most intelligent and serviceable 
and consp,cuous of our friends in England, who 
has yet doubted whether our Government could 
re-éstablish itself without some sacrifice of its 


of the case my speculations have been. °° > 
‘* Let me say, however, that never was speca> 
lator better pleased at seeing his anticipations 
realized than I am to hail the disappointment 
of mine, I think I may even say that every 


an occasion of personal exultation. fee 

‘‘T am sure that I need not tell you that I 
was exceedingly pleased with those little speech- 
es of the President which you sent me. [7] 
to the serenaders just after the election. } 
contain the infallible indications of a great mind. 
In my enthusiasm for the President I.do not 
think I should yicld even to the most ardent 
member of the Union League. | 

““T have just been reading Gotpwr Surrn’s 
teply to the valedictory address of the Union 
League. It seems to me exceedingly good; in 
the tone (and this is equally the case with all 
his manifestations in the United States that I 


was to be desired. I.sincerely trust his visit 
may conduce to that which is the highest object 
of the best men in both countries—a more char- 
itable mutual appreciation. 

** The Canadian difficulty for the moment isa 
cloud on the horizon, but I can not believe that 
it threatens any thing serious. Jadge Cour- 
SAL’s proceedings are flagrantly in, error, and 


are very possibly dictated by corrupt bias; but. 


the Canadian Government show every disposi- 


their good faith.” ly 
This is the spirit of a true patriotism, free 
from envy, and full of generous appreciation of 
other nations, and of the great fact, which be- 
comes more and more a principle of statesman- 
ship, that it is the true interest of nations to be 
mutually respecting friends and not defiant 
rivals and foes. ie 
= 
MRS. HUTCHINS. 
In commenting some weeks since upon the 
pardon of Mrs. Hurcuins—a woman of Balti- 
more who gave a sword or flag to the rebel 


raider GiLMornE—we suggested that it would be 
satisfactory to know upon what grounds she was 
pardoned. 


Since our article was published we learn that 
the oath has been made public to which Mrs. 
Hurcutws freely and fully su oath 
of such a character that she must be a very bad 
woman who could take it meaning to perjure 
herself, It is also urged that her act was only 


He 


Es 


Charleston. 
18 | 
General Payne, which had no practical result. ‘A bill 


amending defining the pay of army officers 


riet of Virginia from Richmond to Nor- 


restricting the issue of legal tenders. The Post-office Ap- 
The Secretary of the Navy 
communicated the fol ing She 

of Parrott guns at Fort F . Five guns were 


= 


| have seen) I think he has just hit the mark thas {4 


there shail be levied three per cent. duty, ad valo- 
rem. conduct 


A resolution of into Mr, 
Field, of Louisiana, who had assaulted Mr. Kelley, of Penn- 
sylvania, for used in debate, was passed, with 
an amendmen pending Mr, Field any —wa 
which the House hitherto extended him the re- 
port of the Committee should be heard. 

24: 
In the Senate, the resolution relative to retaliation 
rebel prisoners for the 


army. 
Within the past few days the Department of the 

under the of Major-General 

tended so as to embrace the States of Georgia, South Caro- 

lina, and North Carolina. 


of the kxtemac and the of the J have 
Army passed 
It is reported that the rebel Secretary Seddon has re- 


with reduction of 
millions sterling in the taxation of the country during the 


year. 
At the New Year's reception of the Di 
the latter, in them 


the greatest im apoleon intends to be master 
of the situation in regard to all matters of Church as well 
as of State. On the ist instant the French Minister of 
Justice addressed a circular to the Bishops, announcing 

that of 
the Pope’s ical Letter h grants a dublin In 


| 
F 
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the Ghinchas. The Repu subsequently send a 
a to conclude a of commerce 
The Danish Govertiment to open the coasting 
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A Satioe’s Love or Fam Pray.—In a 
other day, tar from a man-o)-war was observed gatching 
two mem dragging a seven-foot cross-cnt saw through a 
huge oak ing. The saw was dull, the log very t and 
there they went, 8€C-88W, See-RAW ; push ; 
Jack the matter over a until he came to the 
conclusion that they were pulling to see who would get the 
saw; and as one was an immense big chap while the other 
a little fellow, he decided to see fair play; ving 

saw 
one, he oung ows, ‘How rust poe 


traveler access by ascending a few 
® sort of platform or balcony for smokers. a: 
opens into the interior, up like 4 saloon, with a table 
in the middie, and seats a!) round ; the passengers, instead 
of being cramped by sitting for hours in the same posture, 
can about, or write, or play at chess or whist, if they 
please. ad tog arranged onthe 
of the compass, and every thing is a on the most 
comfortable plan, with the only exception the traveier 
desirous of solitade is not alone—a questionable comfort, 
which, as we but too weil Know, is fraught with danger. 
blishes the 


prodneed the papers portrait in of his 
he son, who called himself the 


a the 
of them : “Ob, we have nothing to fear, your 
nese, for it le written that St. Peters bark 

Yes," answered the Pope, “that’s aii 
very well for the bark, but how about her crew f"* 
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INTERESTING ITEMS. 
| Tux or J Wart. from 
pated spore of boys, and pre- 
n cups, 9 good port session was taken up 
ap the of r. Brooks's against Gen- 
eral Mr. Boutwell rested, com- 
actions in the matter had been above-board, and were well 
known to the Government. 
NEWS (TEMS, 
. Brigadier-General William H. Povrell has resigned the to his time at home." “Look 
| amand of the Second Cavalry Division of Sheridan's what my child le doing before you hiame him,” saves | 
the father. The child of six years of age was . 
scolded by ant Muirhead, while taking the di 
Watts, for his sasumed indolence. “Jemmy,” said the 
“I never saw such an idle bey as 
be: and frequency, and frequently from fifty to seventy- ofthe id of tat wad pa again holding now 
five leserters per day are brought here on thé City Point 8 cip and now a spoon over the steam, watching how it 
boat. They comprise not only privates but officers dis- rises from the spout, catching and counting the drops tt 
‘he ist of January five bh and twenty rebel that way?” The Hite James playing with the tenet : 
| of whom come within the lines of the tells story, became the mighty 
him. 
tion to apply a drastic remedy,-and Mr. Lix- ! 
cotn had alwa ressed his confidence in | 
General Curtis to be Brigadier-General; Colonel Louis 
nybacker, to be Brevet ; Colonel Abbot, 
to be Brevet Brigadier-General. 
running order the centering in that city. | Passencer Cars.—In Switzerland 
The following promotions have been made in General | @ ore convenient ae 
Fifteenth Corps; J. M. Corse, 
Woods, J. M. Leggett, th 
John E, hn, Seventeenth Corps; Giles A. | 
Gorps; John W. entieth Corps ; 
yavairy. 
; hich fe since at auction- 
Potts, Thirty-second Ohio, Seventeenth Army | the Rue Drowot, "he article in question, at 
richly ornamented, the maker to 4 
Baervert H. A. Barnum, Theresa, and figured ia her bondotr. tha 
the Empress of Austria, it was sent, in conformity with 
Se pon Ba Colonel A. ee her desire, to Queen Marie Antoinette of Franee, and was 
an expression of the sympathy in which she had | Corps; ery bh me tag his valet de chambre, became its owner, and took it to ‘ 
been educated, and that five years in a common os Poet at Mig Sark hae an England, where it successively became the of the | 
jail was a rather severe punishment for merely | sary; William Woods, Seventy-sizth Ohio, Fifteenth Frines Roget, und aftervard ofthe Dubs of Comberiand | 
John Franklin, from. Baltimore intrested found staffing Glamena 
If that were the extent of wont ah on the Fortrals of boy, and several sheets of very classly 
fully agreed that it@was a very severe ’ | 17th inst. Captain Displeax and eleven seamen were manueeript. The man sold the ptm, tad the 
hat it is, under the . drowned. The prevalence of a dense had prevented and papers to a wateinnaker of amynininaee. 
and that it is, u circumstances, b 
i she to be so heay- | *¢ taking of an observation for twenty-four hours. years watchmaker, whose name was Naua- | 
remitted. Bat how happened endeavored to 
ily sentenced for such a misdemeanor ? Means appropriates $51,280,000, of which $200,000 000 te | 
for pay 0000 ath 
THE SITUATION. ment of the cational army, $3,500, 000 gunpowder and pur- 
Paria, where it ultimately came into the possession of a2 old 
‘ woman, the inmate of an asytur- latety 
Burleigh, the rebel raider from Canada, has been re- | coased, been tp at 
committed to prison. her effecta. . 
ad valorem. It is to be hoped that eee eed Tax Pope, one day, while talking with some m ; 
maining fortifications near the mouth of Cape Fear River war the sf the 
have come into the possession of the navy, the | capture of Savannah and the full extent of Thomas's vic- Apour 10,000 pieces of R i 
number of guns captured to 162. The loss in the es Ce ese reigus of Augustns, Tiberi 
division was 119 killed and 5635 wounded—total loss ready and before the of the news declined ten hats Sinaeeens de nies . 
General Sherman resumed operations January 14. The cent., having fallen from 62 to52. The news of Pres- swale Their presence is explained by fact of « 
cent to Bonaire, the apprehension which that order had occasioned. the custom’ Of traveler to throw in the rivet plese ef 
thus placed within 30 miles of Branchville and 50 miles ‘commander, were saved. The remainder, 99 in number, | of 
The revenue of Great Britain for the year 1964 was ‘4 
£70,125,374 stertin decrease of only £308,000 as cor 
a8 well as the best mode of sdministering it | 
reported from tl prov for the 
prisoners for cruelties in- 
flicted upon our own in Southern prisons. A resolution : 
was passed ratifying the notice given by ‘the President to | fons of tbe Papal NUuDeclO, expressed his trust that concord 
relations with foreign would be ever anitated by 
0 n the House, a resolution of inquest was adopted rela- t for right and love of peace and justice. M. More ee ‘ 
tive to prisovers now confined in .be Old Capitol and Car- had been xeceived as Embecsndor from Spain, end the rr 
roll prisons, _| Emperor said to him that no one could contribute better s 
January 19: _| than M. More to the maintenance of the intimate relations i 
a vetween France and Spain, to which the Emperor attache 
intrinsic character, writes upon hearing of Sxer- | *° Treas. | 
‘I am. beginning to believe in what until | January 20: | 
very lately, though I always wished it, I always in the 
| feasibility of restoring and Diplomatic Appropriation bill wore One ate of mortality. 
overnment over the length and breadth of its | of these provides for a Minister Extraordinary : letter in France. Prince Napoleon had been appointed | gam : ) , 
Mexico, Senate changing the; for | Vice. President Privy Council, 
it, I holding the Untied tense and District Sours for ot at his New Year's 
ou nger constitutiona government. an the Eastern pressed to the Parliamentary delegation a hope that : “ thas forth her of | 
occasion the addressed an to | three hundred she “ The 
racy has developed, both for military enterprise | the form of one ized from five-twenties to a he said that in oe soem <3 mages | | , 
cred College, in gentleman be forty, not tall, of 
and civil administration—its wonderful power | seven-thirties, ‘The bill was an | robbery was committed under the pretext of nationality ; carriage, have good teeth hair, and be most par- : 
of adaptability to circumstances, a power even hab Scalar in is personal habits, accustomed to daily tmmer- 
more wonderful, I think, than its tenacity of iu eat to Peru: The Peruvian authorities shall Tin Swedish (taken December $1, 1968, ls pub- x 
purpose and thorough-going devotion to an | and upon the outrage. | 4 lished. The popaasio of Swodeu in and 
end once fairly resolved on—all this has, I con- | City, and “Yantic. ) persons were and | take proceedings ag hors of | there are 105,940 more women than men. increase ; 
fess, altogether transcended any thing which I explosion was not fully | ence committess. As soon half milo ive the 
had thought of, and makes me feel how entire- Januar) ; | ee re: | country, and the rest in the towns, Stockholm contain- a 
i ut of the elements Ben communication was received from the ing 
ing In a true a m was | the 
the House, wae passed by vote of the abolition of serfdom to Transcaucasia the only prov- thet? respective denthe Tho former was seventy youre 
sized and used for betke and hewspaners, by ints, and thres days ld: 
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THE ARMY OF THE POTOMAC RECEIVING THE NEWS OF THE CAPTURE.OF FORT FISHER. 


d/ 


Ma 


LIEUTENANT §. W. PRESTON. 


LrevrexAnt SAmvet W. Preston, killed in 
attack on Fort Fisher, while acting as Flag-Lieu- 
tenant of the fleet of Adiniral Porter, was a native 
of Canada, but at an early age removed to Illinois, 
from which State he was‘ appointed to the navy in 
1858. He served as midshipman and ensign until 


August, 1862, when he was promoted Lieutenant. 


When Adiniral DAntUGren attacked Charleston for 
‘the first time with the fleet. he was Flag-Lieutenant 
of the Wabash, and afterward he commanded the 
Tronsides. He also acted on DAnLGREN’s staff in 
the attack which was subsequently made on Fort 


~ 


Sumter. He was taken prisoner here and sent to: 
Columbia, South Carolina, where he was imprisoned 
for fourteen months. Upon his he was 
assigned to duty in the North Atlantic- 

He was a officer only 23 years old, and he 


young 
‘fell leading a company of the Naval Brigade in the 


assault on Fort Fisher. 


 LIEUTEN ANT B. H. PORTER 
Lrevrenant B. H. Porter, killed in the assault 
on Fort Fisher, was born in New York in 1846, and 
entered the navy at the age of fourteen. In the 
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NG THE SURRENDER OF FORT FISHER. 
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LOVE AND FATE. 


_ Ir was my last evening of a month I had been 
spending with my friend Frank Blundell. We had 
met, after ani interval of some in his country 
home. My friend had married since I last saw him, 
and his wife was a stranger to me until this visit. 
I found her one of the few wives who practically 
recommend e to their husbands’ unmarried 
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‘ 
frigate ; and during the battle of Roanoke | flag-ship Malvern, but was killed while leading « a 
Island hé commanded the launch of six Dahigren | company in the assault on Fort Fisher. 
howitzers in the advance of the centre. He main- ’ 
tained his position under a galling fire until most : 
and only one man remained with him. At 
this colitary gunner, a young man of seventeen, ¥ 
Porrer remained 
fell, and alone, cleaning, loading, | a 
He was promoted November 8, 1662. Afterward 3 
he was captured by the enemy, who kept him a 4 
prisoner during the greater part of ayear. He had : 
only been released a short tine when he was as- t 
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ADMIRAL PORTER'S FLEET CELEBRAT 
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busband evidently had faith in her, in 
- ters asin great. It was plain that he trusted to her 
doing a thing as he would like to have it done, and 


that they had become one in the details of every- | 


as they were one in heart. 


Op- 
portunities.of making or marring the comfort of a 
guest—Mrs, Frank Blundell was eminently the 
** right woman in the right place.” 

Their cottage was delightfully placed, looking 
southward across a valley upon plantations of sweet 
chestnuts, then fast crimsoning; for it was the sea- 
sen, 80 enjoyable in the country, between the very 
eutdoorishness of summer and the permanent adop- 


tion of fires. ‘ There was plenty of amusement— | 


walks and drives in the charming neighborhood, 
_ and visits to the hop-gardens, where armies of hop- 

pickers, with their pioneers the pole-pullers, were 
advancing, leaving desolation in their track: a 
scene which no artist has fairly pictured, but which 
every body ought to see. 

Well, as I have said, it was my last evening at 
. the cottage. We were sitting together, Blundell 
and I, after dinner, when he said, “‘There’s a fire 
in my room; I vote we go there till Mary is ready 


through a perfumed cloud. It soon became evi- 
dent to me that my friend had ‘‘ something ‘on his 
mind.” 

“In all our talks together about old times since 
you have been here,” he said, ‘‘we have never 
touched upon one topic. I suppose some delicacy 
ef fecling—for I verily believe you have a little of 
ig—has prevented your beginning the subject.” 

I was going to protest against this modified form 
ef compliment, and to ask 2 question, when I was 
stopped by— 
“Don’t bother, that’s a good fellow, or I shall 
never get tomy story. You remember well enough, 
I have no doubt, how I used to talk of Mary Per- 
cival ?” 

** Yes,” I said, ‘‘and I have often wondered what 
it all came to, Christian name is # ‘ house- 
hold word’ here. Was it Mary—?” I was check- 
ed again by Binndeil’s look. 

** You promised to listen,” he growled, “‘ and now 
are cfoss-examining. Have a little patience, 
and forgive me, too, if I repeat what I have already 
told you. Mary Percival and I were:friends from | 
infancy. Our mothers were friends before us, and 
my earliest recollections are associated with her and 
hers. When we came to be man and woman we 
read and argued and were happy together, as we 
- had played and quarreled and ‘ made up’ again in- 


_ speak for myself. You remember what Tennyson 
says in ‘ Dora’— 
* The 


- He had been always with her in the house, 

Thought not of Dora.’ ; 

It was something like this with me. Yet I ad- 
mired Mary very much, and loved her, ‘after a 
fashion,’ very dearly, and would have done or suf- 
fered almost any thing to give her pleasure or to 
. spare her pain. You have heard all this before. I 
don’t mean to inflict any more of it on you. Now 
take yourself back to college for a moment, and try 
te recall a man named Horner—‘ Handsome Horner’ 
called him.” 

_ “I remember him perfectly,” I said. ‘ A broad- 
_ shouldered man, with curly chestnut hair and white 
arms,” 

** He and I had a slight acquaintance at the col- 
lege; and meeting in town after we took our de- 
gree, we becamie very good friends. Some time 
after this he wrote to ask me to go and see them 
his father’s. I went and saw his father and mo- 
ther, and, more than all, I saw his sister. Recall- 
ing her brother—fancy him a woman— refined, 
brightened, intensely beau 


ly with all the people down there, and fancied that 
I was ut disliked by her. You know what I mean. 
But I could never detect any thing like symptoms. 
of reciprocity of affection. On the contrary, she 
treated me with cordial but thoroughly self-possess- 
ed friendliness. She was not the sort of woman to 


but the following winter found me there again. I 
met some pleasant people whom I had not seen be- 
fore; among others a Mr. Charles Oxenden. He 
was a really good fellow, an accomplished man, and 
a companion. All this I could but ac- 
knowie 7. in spite of the shadow of a conscious- 
ness that the.. was ‘something’ in the confidential 
relationship subsisti..7 between him and Mary Horn- 
er. But there was nothiic in the conduct of either 
that I could complain of as lovertike, even if I had 
possessed any right to complain at ac. I am not 
prepared to state that on this second visit i might 
not havé, almost involuntarily, betrayed myself; 
but there had never been the slightest approach to 
what I believe is called a ‘declaration.’ Our friend- 
ly intercourge had reached the’ stage of our calling 
. - @ne another by our Christian names. Her brother 
_ @alled me Frank habitually, as I called him Fred 
(which we should probably never have done if our 

dated from our college days), and she 
“ua, as indved all the family cid, into the 
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same habit. Equally natural it seemed for me to 
-eall her Mary. My stay at this time was short. 
We were an unbroken circle at home at Christmas ; 


and I left, with secret undivulged, a few days 
before But I ought to have told 
Percivals 


about ! wy, @ certain constraint not to be conceal- 
I was not very noticeable; but I, who knew 


ward me. 
‘“‘ There was no affectation in Mary 
from it. back from a later day upon the 


I told you I went home before Christmas; and one 
day, early in the new year, I was alone in my cham- 
bers, when an idea, which had been a long time 

boiled and bubbled into a determination. 
It was to write, to write, Sir, to Mary Horner, and 


My pmakeer can not call yo other 
title and han Sf the truths ta 


the word—to ; 
but * the bright particular star always seemed so far above 
me.’ ‘These are 
these are cold words, when my heart is beating wildly. I 
would rather read sentence, if it is to be banishment ; 
but I would ten thousand times rather hear it, if it 
has ope word of hope. Let I 
will be with you. In any case, I feel that you will deal 
tenderly as well as truthfully with me. 

** Yours, devotedly, 


‘Tn that same hour,” he cdiitinued, ‘‘I decided 
to tell Mary Percival of what I haddone. There is 
@ pretty accurate copy of my letter to her.” 

It ran thus: 


“I know, dear Mary, that I de. not look in vain for sym- 
pathy trom you. ‘I need it greatly to-day. vod wilt be. 
Ww 
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s house, and suffered for many days 
combined effects of the plunge and the blow, I could 
was told me. 


time after the dangerous symp- 
take mo notice of what was 


: 


4 


my feelings. You can imagine them. . What had 
come tomeortoher? f[ heeded ; I made 
no response to her words ; but this she doubtless at- 


any letters for me. She feared I was not equal to 


exertion, but went to fetch them. As soon as I was 
I searched for one. I cared for only 


alone again 


“My pea Faanx,—It was so kind of you to 
upon m sympathy. Be assured you have it. I 


“T took in the truth at once,” he said. 
?” 
““Why,” I gasped, “ you had reversed the direc- 
tions. I saw that at a glance, when you gave me 
this.” 


‘‘Exactly! To say that I was not 
shocked at first—would be untrue. 


flicting useless pain on the other; that I had lost no 
friend, but had found a noble heart’s great love. 


How I came to give my heart to Percival I 
have no intention of describing. had done so 
before I told her every thing—long before she be- 


came my wife. Then the letter she received but 
faintly expressed my love fér her. We have been 


There’ 


OUR “LIDDY LIZER.” 

Sue was christened Lydia Eliza, I believe, but it 
couldn't be expected that human beings could take 
the trouble of pronouncing those two hard names a 
hundred times a day; and the natural consequence 
was that she was always called 


pretty posi 
dren have no right to be handsome in that way. I 
don’t mind healthy red cheeks and chubby shoulders, 


but Liddy Lizer grew up tall and fair, with great | 


blue eyes and golden 


my Araminta, who was just her age—or 
have been, if I had dressed them alike. But 
I kept my Araminta always like a doll, and 
in papers every night, and never let 
her hands, and I had her taught to play the 
and forbade her the kitchen—for I meant to 


an 


g 
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| déor, and, when (of course) she asked him in, sat 


talking to her for two hours. 


‘way, ma!” 

Sunday I felt curious. Araminta dressed in her 
best, and ran all over the house, talking and ask. 
ing the time, so that any one might be sure she was 
quite ready ; but Mr. Ashton did not offer to escort 
her—and she went alone. I fancied he was not a 
cht man; but ten minutes after he put on 
his hat and went in quite an 
never came back until half past twelve. 

Of course Araminta was in a pet that afternoon, 
which was to be expected. But, as I told the girl, 
who knew what. odd sect Mr. Ashton might belong 
to? He had traveled, and traveling appears to un. 
settle people’s minds on religious subjects. 

Poor Araminta! She said that she had half a 
mind to give up Mr. Ashton, and marry young 
Tompkins, who really did adore her. 

The next week, however, Mr. Ashton seemed te 
be as devoted as ever. There was more sewing, and 
Araminta insisted on having Liddy Lizer of after- 
noons, and he read more - He drew, it 
seems, and asked leave to sketch her as she sewed. 

When he was done he would not let her see it 
because it did not suit him ; but I peeped into his 
port-folio the next day, and saw that he had really 
been dissatisfied, for he had rubbed Araminta’s por- 
trait almost out, and left only Liddy Lizer sitting on 
a bench at her feet. 

The boldness of that Liddy Lizer I vow I never 


and 


| half knew what it was until about flower-planting 


time. I went unexpectedly into the garden, and 
saw the girl, with seeds and roots in her hands, talk- 


ing to Mr. Ashton—some rubbish about loving flow- 


ers, and feeling that they were her friends. 

‘*Ma,” said Araminta, ‘‘it is plain Mr. 
Ashton is in love, but he don’t say any thing. I 
can’t tell why.” 

You don’t lead ‘him on,” I said. 

‘Tompkins don’t need any leading on, ma,” said 
Araminta. 

-It was provoking! Mr. Ashton had been there 
six months, and Araminta’s milliner’s bills were 
frightful. Liddy Lizer was past seventeen now, 
absolutely’ refused to wear aprons at all, and would 
put her hair back with combs and let it grow. She 
was handy, too, and made herself look altogether 
too fixy for a hired girl. Justi then, too, she start- 
ed up to go to Sunday evening nieetings; and what 
with the minister’s wife, and the knowledge that 
she was quite near the end of her time with me 
and very useful, I let her have more of her own 
her. M-~- mind was full of Araminta’s prospects. 

At last one night—a Suriday in the first of May— 

ta said, ‘I am going to find out what Mr. 

ton does with himself Sundays.” . 

Well, the child came home at half past nine pale 
as a ghost. 

“* Mother, I followed Mr. Ashton, and he went to 
Methodist 

‘¢Ts that all?” I asked. 

ma,” said Minty; wait a minute. He 
sat in the middle aisle, and I went into the gallery : 
and pretty soon I saw our Liddy Lizer come in, and 
march up the aisle and seat herself beside him, and 
they spoke and looked on the same book, and, ma, 


- he saw her home.” 


“You mean she followed on after him, I sup- 


No; ma, she took his arm.” 

I could not sleep all night for thinking of it. 

At daybreak I went down stairs. There was 
Liddy Lizer frying fritters for the earliest boarders. 
She looked up, and said, ‘‘ Good-morning.” 

“Can you have the face to speak to me?” I said. 
“You are found out, Miss ; your character is known 
at last. I know why you go to church so much.” 

She blushed, but said nothing. - 

“My house is a respectable one,” I said, “and 
Tll have‘no ill-behaved creature here. Your time 
is up in a week; find a place by then, and take 
yourself off then, sooner if you can.” 

She did not fire up, but said, “‘ Yes, ma'am.” Not 
another word, only “‘ Yes, ma’am.” And it made 
me so angry that I struck her. And then I turned 
and saw Mr. Ashton looking at us from the hall. 

A week went by, and on Saturday Li vi 
came to me and said, quite’coolly, “ You wouldn't 
mind my leaving to-night, I presume, Mrs. Trab. 

‘‘ The sooner the better,” said I. ) 

An hour after she came to say ‘‘ Good-by.” 

**Good-by, Liddy Lizer,” I said, ‘‘dnly don’t 
come to me for a character, for I couldn’t give you 
one,” 


shg’n’t come, Trab,” she said, and went 
away as a lady might with alittle polite bow. Cook 
followed, and came back to tel] me she had gone to 
the minister’s. | 

“Araminta,” I said after tea, “it’s plain that 
Liddy Lizer has deceived Mrs. Scrantam. It’s our 
duty to go around and let her know what the girl's 
real character is. Our duty as Christians, Minty.” 
So we went. 

The minister’s house was lighted up, and peeping 
throngh the window we saw that the parlors were 
fall. 


“A donation party or » I said. 
“ Methodists are always having such things. We'll 
just make ourselves sociable and find a chance to 
tell Mrs. Scrantum as if by accident. Strangers 
are always welcome at such times.” 

So we went in. The servant (it wasn’t Liddy 
Lizer) asked us to step up stairs and take off our 
things. And then we went down into the parlor. 

Why, ma,” said Minty, ‘it’s a wedding.” And 


‘gure enough Mr. Scrantum .stood in the middle ot 


the floor with a couple before him. 
“Mr. Ashton, ma,” whispered Araminta. And, 
then the bride steppe 
r, and I wonder I didut 
drop to the floor, for it was Liddy Lizer. And Mrs. 


| Scrantum’s sister was her bridemaid. 


70 
i eS eek Te one. Ifound it. You shall see it in theoriginal.” | The next day, and the next, he came alfo: and 
' _ He handed me the letter. It was written in | read to her poetry, and sentimental poetry at that - 
e firm, clearly-cut characters, more Greek than-‘‘Ital- | and I said to Araminta: ‘“‘I never saw any one 
; i4 ian,” and was as follows: come on quite so fast, my dear. Your pa was three 
tween these visits. They were living then near depend months getting to that.” And she said, “ O}, 
Assure I y hers was a very pleasant face mensel happy. You can't think how was to hear 
; . setting o” beautiful hair and its rare eyes—eyes to Mary a little about my admiration of the other about #2 you know. I fancied, like's vain thing, that 
ft which stand the test of a heightened color—becom- pw lary Percival was interested in the subject, | you were just the least bit in the world what Fred would 
§ uncertai metallic, But “Seemed often inclined to return to it. It was | call ‘spoony* upon somebody here. I should heve been so 
ii only warmer toned, as Nature becomes in a summer | not & M@eonversation that I by any means ob- gaged the last two years. We have said nothing about it, 
jected t. i-didn’t half enjoy it under the cir- except, of course, to papa and 
| cumstar «. * e was something unlike herself that brought your letter brought one for him, offering 
. a long expected living. Now we hope to be this 
ee her & ell, nétieedit, or rather felt it, and was un- | Fred is skating. He says of us, of Charles and me and 
comf table accordingly. At the same time I was you, “Beer things! per things? We don't think so, do 
as thet my friend was sincere both in we? I hope some day to see and love your wife. I can 
of perf. tly sure y who it ie I know you like the name ef Mary. 
the interest she expressed and in her manner to- qood withine from ail us for the now 
me, your sincere friend, Mary 
; d “| Blundell was standing by me, looking over my 
events was more to 
iS , know the truth. Then I was only a selfish man 
it who was notacoxcomb. Let me see, where was I? 
ig ounded— 
fom How could it 
4 4 worst . ceeding days (for I was left in quietness to gather 
f; Ae for tea.” now. I wrote. The thermometer stood at eomny. strength) a feeling of satisfaction grew upon me, 
ds : So we went, and talked from our easy-chairs | I wrote. I have a bad habit of spoiling several | 1611 ‘satisfaction that I had escaped rejection— 
: I can show you a fac-simile of this, discarded be- 
s _ cause of the capital M’s being of two varieties. 
i There it is, read it.” . 
own. 
Sp red married four years, and each year has found us more 
Bis Be loving, more happy. Now, old friend, you shall 
tell me what you think.” 
| I only quoted Hamlet’s words, 
| 
ur 
oP ten to ask some one to give me her heart. Can you guess | always called herself so; and the fact ought to bea 
Aiey who it is? > mabye seg but I am not despairing. I | warning to all poor people not to take airs when 
wie can not rapes ge nr that in all my fortunes I am | they name their children. As for Liddy Lizer her- 
confident $ | self she never took any airs—I'll say that for her; 
eet ; y but then, you see, she had no reason to. I took 
e : 7 our childhood. The old friendship had increased, | When I bad read this without remark Biundell | her out of the poor-house. When Mr. Trab left 
'o Se but had not changed its character; at least I can | went on with his narrative. this wicked world, and I thought of taking a few 
° a += select boarders, I went to the poor-house and adopt- 
: 2a * the healthiest and smartest. If I had known how 
a ey I never!’ was his exclamation, ‘are you out | smart she was I'd never have had any thing to do 
; ?’ I looked round upon the black grate for | with her, you may depend on that; but I never 
< Abe Pn into envelopes | knew any good to come of those charity children— 
aoe never. Pen could not tell all I did for that girl. 
ae She was bound to me until she was eighteen, and | 
+e bis felt it my duty. She always wore tow aprons that 
f mb covered her from her chin to her toes, and nice, ee 
+t re thick cowhide boots, and all winter I gave her two | pose.” 
cet H nights a week at evening school, and never allowed 
aH her to contract habits of idleness—no, tha? is not on 
es . my conscience. I have had that girl up at five in 
Et the morning scrubbing the steps, when they froze 
iz beneath her brash, before she was twelve years old. 
A The only fault I had to find with ber was that 
eine curls (I cut them off as close 
.. } some slight idea of Mary Horner. It is impossible 
Lee for me to describe fitly the effect ‘she produced upon 
me from the firet.. My acquaintance had included 
ie es some very pretty women, but Mary Horner was a 
449 new experience. She fascinated me. You may be : 
sure that I didnot get any- better the longer I 
2 staid within the charmed circle. I got on famous- the house a hundred times a day. I wanted her, 
1 ei cook wanted her, Araminta wanted her, and every 
tie boarder in turn needed Liddy Lizer. When she 
1. 2 found time to grow I don’t know, but grow she did. 
a a I knew that by her tow aprons. She was a head 
i? ae taller than Araminta by the time she was sixteen ; 
aS and, to own the truth, she looked like a young lady 
yt: | encourage a lover; and then the exercise, and the : when she wore her pink print to church on Sunday. 
oe OR general atmosphere of the place, were so conducive | , It-was Mary Per- That Christmas I had a new boarder—a very rich 
to health and spirits that the lady had ne reason, om very young, bat very good look. 
? bt that first visit, to srspect from my appearance the | & cried. — ing and stylish. He wanted a quiet home, and 
3 sh condition of my beart. This was in the summer; | and. kissed my forehead. ‘Bless you!’ she furnished sume apartments on the first-floor with 
(7 pered, and, with an arch smile, continued, ‘It was his own handsome things, and paid well and prompt- , 
' iz a fanny letter for you to write to me. Besides, I | ly, which the boarders didn’t all do. I wondered 
Then she | he was a bachelor. | 
eaid, ‘I must t I looked at my Araminta, dressed in scarlet and 
a be and found you here, “Ob, Frank! .. How could you way, like her mother’s when she was young; but 
AG Le But that is all past now, and I must not om ‘Open, all night of being mother-in-law to Mr. Ash- 
even with my happiness. _ And | ton, Yes; the trath was, I had made up my mind 
4. with duns from dry-good stores every day of my: 
1 life, she ought to have bad @ sufficient wardrobe. 
k a : And that is the way Liddy Lizer was pressed into 
ip me I lay looking wonderingly at the door. At last | the back-parlor stitching all day ; for she was handy 
| Be swered by my mother. T asked her if t re | Matters began finely; for, as Araminta told me, | 
while they were sewing Mr. Ashton tapped at the 
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* sraminta and I just ran up and got our things 
and slipped home again. 
‘¢ That deceitful man,” said Minty. 


whether people know Mrs. Ashton was nothing but 
the Trabs’ Liddy Lizer. 


MY MOTHER’S GRAVE. 


My mother’s grave, my mother’s grave! 
Oh, dreamless is her slumber there, 
And drowsily the banners wave 
O’er her that was so chaste and fair! 
Yea, love is dead, and memory faded! 
But when the dew is on the brake, 
And silence sleeps on earth and sea, 
And mourners weep, and ghosts awake, 
Oh, then she cometh back to me, 
In her cold beauty darkly shaded! 


I can not guess her face or form ; 
_ But what to me is form or face? ‘ 
I do not ask the weary worm eas 
To give me back each buried grace 
Of glistening eyes or trailing: tresses! 
I only feel that she is here, 
And that we meet, and that we part; 
And that I drink within mine ear, 
And that I clasp around my heart, 
Her sweet still Voice, and soft caresses! 


Not in the waking thought by day, 
Not in the sightless dream by night, 
Do the mild tones and glances play 
Of her who was my cradle’s light! 
But in some twilight of calm weather 
She glides, by fancy dimly wrought, 
A glittering cloud, a darkling beam, 
With all the quiet of a. thought, 
And all the passion of a dream, 
Linked in a golden-spell together. 


TWO WAYS OF USING STRENGTH. 


THE little village of Stoke-Regis, which lies hid- 
den in a gap of the Downshire hills, was always cele- 
brated for its strong men. There was a tradition, 
as firmly rooted in the place as the old Norman 
church, or the fragments of a Druid’s circle, which 


' stood like a ring of old jagged teeth on the top of 


the highest hill, that Stoke-Regis hail bred many 
famous giants. The names of many heroes of this 
kind recorded in old story-books were claimed as 
Stoke-Regis or Downshire names, and many fa- 
mous wrestlers of modern times were known to have 
been Downshire men. All this tended to keep up 
the worship of physical strength in Stoke-Regis, and 
such worship was easily turned into bad channels. 


was engaged as a farm-laborer by a squire of the 
** old school”—a patron of wrestling, boxing, single- 
stick, fighting, and other brutal sports. This squire, 
whose name was Southern, looked upon a man much 
as he looked upon a horse—as an animal which was 
worth nothing more than its bone, muscle, flesh, 
and strength. If any colt in his stable looked prom- 
ising, he had it trained for the race-course, and if 
any man on his estate looked promising, he had him 
trained as a prize-fighter. He kept bull-dogs, game- 
cocks, and other animals to vary his sports; but he 
thought more of a good muscular pugilist than of all 
these animals, 


‘‘Thee bean’t Stoke-Regis, be ee?” said the 
squire one day, a8 Tom was working hard in a po- 
tato-field 


Noa,” said Tom, touching his hair, and look- 
ing up from his work; ‘‘fayther wur Stoke-Regis, 
moother wur Stoke-Brewin.” 

‘* Would ’ee loike to foight a Stoke-Regis mon, 
if I foind "ee wun?” asked the squire. 

‘*Foight any mon in thick there mead,” replied 
Tom, pointing to a closely cropped meadow, ‘‘if 
you'll gi’ I wages for day’s work.” 

The bargain was struck, and the squire looked 
about for a strong Stoke-Regis man. He soon found 
one in the person of Harry Wold, a man about Tom . 
Dibble’s age, height, and strength, who was also'in 
his employment. Both men were put into fair train- 
ing by the squire, who paid all the expenses, and 
kept them for a month while they were improving 
their physical condition. There.was much excite- 
ment in the two villages, and..indeed throughout 
Downshire, and many bets were made upon the con- 
test. Umpires were chosen from both Villages, and 
it was arranged that the trial should begin with a 
wrestling-match. The place chosen for the contest 
was a meadow on Squire Southern’s estate, and a 
smal] purse of gold was to-be the prize awarded to 

We may pass over all details of the 
description of the village crowd who came to wit- 
ness it. The struggle was very brief and brutal; 
the drunkenness and disorder which prevailed were 


_ equally brutal, and not so bi@éf. Tom Dibbles threw 


the Stoke-Regis man—Harry Wold—heavily on his 


 ‘back—so heavily that he could never have risen 


Tom Dibbles after this victory became the hero 
of Stoke-Brewin. Stoke-Brewin was an exact coun- 


ture old man, He was still kept in the Squire’s em- 
ploy and received his scanty wages, but the Squire 
evidently disliked him, and had not the delicacy to 
conceal his dislike. Stoke-Regis took its tone from 


prize-fighters, 
day by a stage-coach which passed near the village, 
leaving an only son as his representati 
Brewin. He could not take his trophy—his silver 
to 


the tap-rooms of Soho and St. Giles’s for a few years, 
and at last died of gin and consumption in one of the 
hospitals. | 
Young Tom Dibbles, who was left in Stoke- 
had more than his father’s strength, but 
none of his father’s disposition. Many Stoke-Brewin 
men spurred him on to challenge a Stoke-Regis man, 
and when he showed no inclination for the contest, 
or refused outright, he was looked upon as a bad 
son and a degenerate villager. Many, however, 


something about him, even more than his physical 
strength, which denoted determination and a power 
of endurance. The question of his courage was soon 
set at rest at a fire which occurred at a farm-house 
on Squire Southern’s estate. He went into a barn- 


in this adventure—the mark being one which he 
would carry to his grave. The people he had saved 
were not Stoke-Brewin, nor even Downshire peo- 
ple, and he was not presented with a purse of gold, 
nor even with a testimonial mug for his heroism, 


Young Tom had no family ties, and having the 


strength of two men, he used it like a good genius 


of the village. Though manners had a little im- 
proved in and around Stoke-Brewin and Stoke-Regis, 
the most useless exhibitions of physical power were 
still in‘fashion. The man who could throw a skit- 
tle-ball the farthest, or could pull against a plow- 
horse, or could perform any other trick leading to 
no useful result, had the seat of honor in the village 
ale-house. In the mean time many of the village 
roofs were unthatched, the pathways between the 
houses were broken, uneven, and badly drained ; 
many had sunk into hovels for want of a 
little labor and attention ; a dam in a small river— 
the only barrier which would save Stoke-Brewin 
from a flood, if a wet season sent the waters down 
from the hillse—was allowed to remain half washed 
away ; the little village school-house, not much used 
nor respected by the Stoke-Brewin people, was more 
like a half-deserted ruin than a comfortable build- 
ing; the church-yard was rank with weeds, and the 


whole place, much like Stoke-Regis, furnishedsimiles }- 


for dirt and wretchedness in other parts of the coun- 
try. The chief men of the village seemed to be 
blind to this disgrace that existed under their eyes, 
and they lived gloating over the reputation of fa- 
mous fights and physical contests in which their 
Stoke-Brewin champions had been victorious. 

Young Tom Dibbles, as he grew older, became 
less and less of their way of thinking, and more de- 
termined to use his strength for the real benefit of 
his vilage. While they abused the gifts that God 
had given them—that natural health and. physical 
power, which wealth can not always purchase—he 
used his like a sensible, Christian man, 
as he turned outtobe, — 

Old Hasry Wold, who had long been a broken- 
down laborer on Squire Southern’s estate, could 
hardly work sufficiently to maintain his position ; 
and when old Squire Southern dieil from a hunting- 
fall, he was threatened with the work-house. He 
and young Tom Dibbles had long been friends, and 
the old man had been assisted in many ways by the 
young one. Tom had to work hard for his living, 
as the Downshire wages were not high, but still he 
help the old man. The 
that the father had made Harry Wold’s life a bur- 


den to him, and had shortened it 
n to probably ye 


work upon this task, as it was done when he was dead 
asleep, but the villagers knew what had been done, 
and who had done it, and it set them thinking. 

‘¢T be dun vor, Measter Tom,” the old man said 


one night, dropping on a low stool, “there be nowt 


atween I and work-hus.” 
‘* Thee bean’t dun for yet, if I know ut,” replied 


‘Tom, who spoke as if he could move a mountain. 


The old man had told him how he was behind- 
hand with his rent, and how troubles never come 
singly. His landlord—the small grocer of the vil- 

that young Squire Southern was about 
to cast him off, bad threatened to turn him out of 
the hut and seize his few poor bits of furniture on 
the following morning. 


Downham was twelve miles off, but he started at 


ditches, and cut fire-wood as well as the youngest 
laborer on the estate, and his wages were always as 
much as young Tom Dibbles’s.. The truth oozed 


ty of which is sent to the Mediterranean ports to 
be consumed by the Roman Catholics of Southern * 
Europe. 

Were it not for the climatic influence that the 
Gulf Stream exerts, Hammerfest, and indeed the 


Felix, Victoria Land, etc., and those desolate regions - 


of latitude. But, as it is, the sea never 
freezes along the whole of the west coast of Norway; 
icebergs are rarely or never seen; and it is also 
owing to this that the mean 


teen degrees of latitude lie between them, is one 

and the same. 
During the summer, which may be reckoned to 

rt of August, the port of Hammerfest presents a 
y appearance. The weather then is intensely 


or, again, like a huge fan, displaying all the eolors 


and getting nearly devoured by mosquitoes, and, of 
course, seeing nothing, I made a vow never to go 
any more. Theré are, however, sev- 


in’ mind of rabbiting at home. 


at | 


When the ground is covered with snow the hunt- 


ip the other hemisphere which lie under the same [ 


temperature in winter [ 
at the North Cape and at Christiania, though thir | felt 


last from the middle of May till toward the latter | 


hot, for, as the sun never sets from July 19 till Au-. | 


and lifting again ; at others, like a golden shower; |. 


Once, 
for after having lain flat on my stomach all night 
_in close proximity to the putrid carcass of a horse, | 


the Norwegian snow-shoe, whereby they can skim 
over the surface of the snow at railroad speed. They 
are armed with rifles, axes, and 

polea about eight to ten feet in length, furnished at 


+ 


H 


Down comes an axe upon his ‘‘ devoted 


af 
Fe 


i 
d 
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in full chase. 

weight sinks deep into the , 
sinks Squatting 
against the attacks of his nimble assailants, he deals 


erful paws. Woe to the luckless dog if he comes 


in for one of them! Meanwhile the hanter comes 
up and calls his dogs off. He then takes his cap 
off and throws it in Brnin’s face, and defies him to 
the contest. If the bear accepts it he rears him- 
self on his hind-legs and rushes at the hunter, who 
now, for the first time, uses his rifle, and generally 
Bruin suceumbs to his bullet; for the Lapps are un- 
en. 
But, even though beast 


wounded, the 
will not “‘ throw up the sponge” in token of defeat, 
but dashes against his adversary, who keeps him at 
a respectful distance with his bear-spear till the oth- 
ister the “ coup de. grace.” 


had taken to the water. A few well-adm 
taps with the end of the oar soon rendered him sors 
de combat. 

Having secured him, the courageous little woman 
| wert back again to the ‘‘ Hi,” and gave it another 


Fes 


u 


once at full speed, and reached it before all the | er repairs to the bear-den, whither Bruin has been 
shop-keepers had gone to bed. He found a work- | previously tracked. He generally takes with him ts 
ing watchmaker and silversmith, who purchdsed it | three or four companions. All of them goon “‘skic.” é. 

‘That bold Liddy Lizer,” I gas and I won- as old metal, and Tom hurried back with the wel- 
der I didn’t turn into a pillar of stone. the Squire, and Harry Wold, though he worked, or | come money, and arrived at Stoke-Brewin before 
It’s a good while since then. Aramintais thirty | was supposed to work on tile Squire's estate, was | old Harry Wold had risen from his straw-bed. 
and not married yet, for young Tompkins married | compelled to live in Stoke-Brewin. The rent was paid, and thus half the difficulty 
else out of pique. And I often wonder Stoke- Brewin showed its admiration for Tom | was got rid of; but the other half remained to be 
Dibbles by presenting him with a silver jug, on | dealt with. Tom was equal tothe task. Luckily 
which was an inscription, drawn up by the village | he had a friend in Squire Southern’s overseer, and < 
schoolmaster, recording the victory. The trifling | he got himself yoked as a fellow-laborer with old | 
spe ie aac ama ERR fact that Stoke-Brewin had only furnished a mother | Harry Wold. From that moment the old man ap- | 
a for its hero was made the most of in this inscription. | peared to have gathered new strength. His tasks, 
Tom was persuaded to transfer his physical advant- | no matter how hard, were well done, and done 
ages to London, where muscular young men were | quickly. He dug potatoes, trimmed hedges, dug 
Tom was seen by a couple of loiterers at a stile 
a ale-house keeper for a long score\of beer and tobacco. | wheeling a heavy load up a steep hill, while the | 
| Tom’s career in London was not prosperous. He | old man walked at his side quietly and thankfully. | 
was soon defeated by a negro fighting-man, and was Tom’s example was not lost upon Stoke-Brewin, | 
ashamed to return to Downshire. He hung about | nor yet upon Stoke-Regis. Strong men, under his 
guidance, began mending the pathways, repairing 
the cottages, weeding the church-yard, and rebuild- | out tremendous blows right and left with his - 
ing the school-house and dam, and found in this . 
work an amusement after their task-labor was fin- 4 
ished. Tom was loved by the young, and respect- ‘ 
ed by the old, and acknowledged by all to be the 4 
good genius of the village. j 
who felt inclined to call him a coward, had not M nar tenis TO IN TT 
the courage to do so; for though his fair, round, - oa 
open face was beaming with good-nature, there was Hammenrrest is the most northerly town in the ; 
world, It is in the province of Finmarken, and is 
situated on an island, under latitude 70° 49’. To- 
ward the southwest it is hemmed in by steep cliffs. 
It is truly a barren spot, though once it is said to 
have been well wooded. As a commercial port | spear broke short off. The bear, though mortally 
ing barn, where some poor tramping hay-makers | Hammerfest is of some importance. During the | wounded, was still dangerous. It managed to reach | 
were huddled with their children, anddragged them | summer months the harbor is crowded with Rus- | the hunter, and gave him such a hag in his paws 
out of the suffocating smoke and flames at the risk | sian, English, French, and other vessels. . The prin- | 28 nearly to squeeze the life out of his diminutive : 
| _ | of his life. One of his cheeks got frightfally scarred pal trade consists in dried codfish, a lange quanti- | body. ‘‘ But I knew,” said the placky little Lapp, | 
| | ‘that his strength would soon fail, and that my 
| ‘pels’ (reindeer skin) would protect me against his : 
claws; s0 watching a good opportanity, I plunged 
whole northern parts of the Scandinavian peninsula, | One day a Lapp woman went out to fish on a lake, 
would be uninhabitable, and as ice-bound as Boothia | accompanied by her son, who was fourteen years 
they landed on a part of the which was - 
ae with fir and underwood. Presently 
the woman's quick eye fell on a large heap of boughs, 
reeds, moss, etc., and, on nearer inspection, she found 
rge hole underneath the mass of rubbish, and | 
| convinced it wae the entrance to a bear’s ‘' Hi,” 
or cave. She was a courageous and resolute little | 
| bedy, and, nothing daunted by the discovery, nor 
reflecting that she was alone, hastened back to the 
beat to fetch her axe and rifle (for 1 Lapp woman | 
generally goes armed, and is usually an expert ; 
shot). Now her sisters in other parts of the civil- | 

A Downshire man, named Tom Dibbles, whose fa- ized world would most probably have been fright- | 

ther belonged to Stoke-Regis, and whose mother gust 24, the earth and the air can never become cool, | ened out of their wits, and have beata speedy re- i 

came from an adjoining village, called Stoke-Brewin, We would recommend the traveler who may be | treat under such circumstances. Her only anxiety i 

bound for the far north to see the midnight sun, or | was lest the bear should get off. 
to place his foot on the extreme verge of the Euro- On returning she proceeded to cut down a small 7 
continent, not to forget to bring with him a | fir sapling, which she pointed at one end, and gave . 
last senehey of <qude-Cnegin. He will find it | it the boy to braddle abont in the hole to ascertain . 
useful at Hammerfest, for the whole place reeks | whether it was occupied or not, while she stood with | 
with a fishy odor, There is a tolerable hotel, per- | uplifted axe a little on one side. No sooner was 
haps rather dear in its charges; but to be able to | the pole inserted than out came the head of a mon- | 
drink English porter, Champagne, and even to play | strous che-bear, and down came the axe on her { 
| billiards under the same degree of latitude as that | skull wiih such force that it remained sticking fast a 
| which runs over Disco Island, 6ne must. not grum- | in the wound, and accompanied Bruim as she re- 
ble. treated to the furthest end of the cave. ‘Time be | 
I can scarcely imagine any thing but necessity | ing ap round number two, gnd 
inducing « man to pitch his tents far north as | not patting in an appearance, she determined 
Hammerfest, and yet afriend of mine, who has lived | try the effect of a - No sooner had she fired | 
there several years, declares it to be a delightful | down the holé than out bolted s cul about the size | 
| residence, and one which he would on no account 
leave. It should be added, that he does a large | catch boi ee But it was too | 
business as a gesieral merchant, that he has taken | strong fer the little , and, after dragging him i 
unto himself a Norwegian wife, and has several | for some distance, managed to getaway. Determ- 
pledges of affection. From May 24 to July 19 the-[ ined, however, not to lose him, mother and son went 
.. never sinks below the horizon, but for a corre- | in pursait, and speedily overtook the animal, which | 
:pondi:g time in the winter nota glimpse of him is. 
to be seen. « But it is a mistake to think that even | | 
read without candles, for the moon and the stars | 1 
stirring up. But all was still. Next sie fired a 
north one goes; '¥ the reflection of the aurora | second shot, but nothing moved. ‘Coneluding that | 
borealis on the snow contributes in no little degree | the bear must be dead, or else have escaped during 
to illuitine the scene. I have witnessed some very | her absevce, she determined to dig her out, a work i 
| brilliant: of the northern lights in the | of no small labor. Success, however, attended her | 
south of Norway, but have never beon 9 fortunate 
Old Harry’s one-roomed hovel was repaired in the The 
night with stones gathered from the stream of & | s.jNowing description may serve to give a faint idea: ‘ 
neighboring valley, and the thatch was mended at “‘ Across the sky to the north stretched a white arch 
the same time. The old man never saw Tom at of light, with a span as broad asa rainbow. A latge 
Sun, moon, or stars never gave-so loves | 
y, 80 hallowed a light.” At times it appears like a 
curtain of fire falling perpendicularly to’the earth 
of the rainbow. 
It is a strange pi On, never 
without assistance. His spine was injured, so the having at least one invitation to go after @ bear. | wondrously beautiful; for, as the sun sank lower 
doctor in attendance said; and the crowd were dis- and lower, chameleon-like their tints kept chang- — .. 
appointed of half their sport—the fight that was to — at last they seemed to be bathed in a ver- 
follow the wrestling-match: The squire—a man as : hue. It was now midnight by the chronom- . 
| coarse as his peasants—took no pains to conceal his ee a | eter. In a few minutes we noticed the sun gradu- 3 
| vexation. Tom Dibbles was nota rich laborer, in fact he { ally rising higher and higher; and now, strange to é 
he had property which he was détermined to turn | eral bears in Finaarken, and large numbers are én-_ were of a totally different it was 
ter part of Stoke-Regis, and Squire Southern's prop- | into money. The silver mug—the pride of the vil- | nually slaughtered Lapps, mostly in the wie. ever 
erty reached almost to its borders. Harry Wold | lage—the record of his late father’s struggle with cor taile-Geaualiy opel The account a merchant | nessed. Day succeeded nj = one BP ere ee 
| was a long time—a very long time, before he re- | the old man—wasa useless chattelin his possession, | in Hammerfest gave me of a bear-hunt put me much | ceptibly. It required no little atten op air | 
covered the use of his legs—and when he began to | and he resolved to sell it. The market-town confusion in our journals. I can well that = 
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« BLESSED TO GIVE.” | 


Tae kingly sun gives forth his rays ; 

Asks no return; demands no praise; 

But wraps us in strong arms of life, 

And says distinct through human strife, 

‘<If thou wouldst truly, nobly live, 
Give—ever give.” 


The _rustic flower, upspringing bright, 
And answering\back that regal light, 
Fills all the air with fragrant breath, 
And writes in myriad hues beneath, 
“Tf thou wouldst gayly, gladly live, 
Give—ever give.” 


The merchant-rain, which carries on 
Rich commerce ’twixt the earth and sun; 
The autumn mist; the springtide shower ; 
-All whisper soft to seed and flower, 
‘*We know no other life to live 

But this—We give.” 


Suggestive warnings crowd the earth; 

Glad sounds of labor, songs of mirth, 

From creatures both of field and air; 

Who, while they take their rightful share, 

Still truly chant, ‘‘ We chiefly live _— 
To give—to give.” 


O man! the gem and crown of all, 

Take thou this lesson. Heed the call 

Of these less-gifted creatures near ; 

The rather, that Christ’s voice most dear 

Once said, while here He deigned to live, 
‘*'Blessed to give.” 


STORY OF AN AUSTRALIAN 
DETECTIVE. 


I am a detective in the Victoria police, and have 
been one for some years; I was formerly one in 
Paris, and I was employed as such in the Hyde 
Park Exhibition of 1851. Since then I have been 
in various parts of the world; in fact there are very 
few of the foree that haven't knocked about the 
world a good deal. However, at last I have settled 
in Australia, and hope my roving isended. I have 
never had but oie crack case intrusted to my care; 
I have sométimes tracked thieves from the diggings 
into the interior, and found them boundary riders on 
stations, or clerks that did not keep their accounts 
straight, and found them bullock-driving up-coun- 


- try, but these were small affairs ; a pair of bracelets 


soon settled such; but once I had a matter to find 
out on the very slightest information received, which 
required all my skill and all the resources of my long 
experience. Some four years ago there lived about 
a mile down the Glenelg River, beyond the bridge, an 
oldish man, who was reported to have made some- 
where a good ‘‘pile.” He was a thorough hermit ; 
seldom stirred out, except to go to the store and buy 
a few necessaries, for which he always paid, and 
never was known to beat down or haggle about the 
price of any thing. This naturally led to the sur- 
mise that he had plenty of money. Near him lived 
another single man in a slab and bark hut; he was 
a shoemaker by' trade, but in a small township like 
this his customers were but few, and his livelihood 
precarious. He was known to be as poor as his 
neighbor was supposed to be rich, and was as much 
dependent on the forbearance of his creditors as the 
other was on his ready money. Petween these two 
solitary men, living on the river side, there sprung 
up a strangely intimate friendship; always after 
breakfast, often through the day, and regularly at 
night, they had their pipe together, sometimes with 
a pannikin of tea only, at others with a glass of 
grog. There was adim mystery hanging over the 


‘supposed rich man’s history; where he had come 


from, or how he had made his money, no one knew, 
and his churlish ways forbade any one to ask him; 
he and the shoemaker were all the world to each 
other, and beyond that neither seemed to care any 
thing. In this uniform but curious mode of life 
weeks and months passed away; the only difference 
observable being, that although Stevens, the shoe- 
maker, had no more customers than formerly, he 
now seemed to have money always at command, 
and not only paid off his old scores but had ready 
money for all he needed. 

One morning, however—it was in the winter sea- 


‘son, and the Glenelg was rolling its turbulent wa- 


ters, muddy and swift, down to the sea—the old 
man’s hut was not opened; wood splitters passing 
by observed that the old hermit was not sunning 
himself and smoking his “‘cutty” as usual, and that 
night Stevens came running into the 
greatly excited, and calling on Mr. T—— at the 
inn, told him that not having seen old Jeffrey 
all day he had forced an entrance into the hut, 
but that the old man was not there, and what had 
become of him he did not know. A policeman, for 
H—— is a police station, was immediately sent to 
take charge of the hut until the magistrates should 
make inquiry. Some days after the inquiry was 
made, but nothing came of it, further than the sus- 
picion that Jeffrey had met with foul play. Still 
nothing was proved, nor could be proved until the 
body could be found; for, eccentric as the old man 
was, who could say he had not got up in the night, 
and as suddenly started from H—— as he had once 
made his appearance there ? 

As soon as intelligence of this affair reached head- 


' quarters at Melbourne the matter was placed in my 


hands, with instructions to exercise my own discre- 
tion in my proceedings, absolving me from all dis- 
grace if I failed, and promising me one hundred 
pounds if I succeeded. My plan was adopted after 
much consideration, and I have no reason to regret 
the steps I took, as will be seen in the sequel. I 
took the little steamer Western, Captain Lucas, to 
Portland, 260 miles, and after stopping a day or two 
at Mac’s celebrated hotel, I started by the mail for 
the far interior. After three days’ journey I arrived 
at as a ‘‘ traveler” looking for a job of work ; 


I had a tolerably heavy swag, and this with my 
in and billy gave me all the appearance of a 
fide one. I went straight up to the bar, had 
my nobbler, lighted my pipe, and then sat down 
outside to consider my next movement. It was 
-necessary I should have some one in my confidence, 
but I resolved not to trust the local police, as in 
these remote stations their life of idleness often 
makes them loafers and gossips. I resolved to call 
Mr. T——, the hotel keeper and postmaster, aside 
—he had been an officer in the army many years— 
and tell him my errand. I did so—never was secret 
better kept—and returned as if nothing had occurred. 
Toward evening the bar was pretty full, and I took 
the opportunity of saying publicly to Mr. T——- that 
I was out of work, that I was a groom, that I did 
not want to go on a station, and should be glad of a 
chance job. He at once told me to go to his stables, 
and tell his foreman to take me on as an extra sta- 
ble hand. I gave Mr. T—— my swag.to take care 
of ; it contained my uniform, and my authority from 
head-quarters to act asadetective. E » understood 
all, and that was sufficient. 
As groom I remained here seven months; able 
for a long while to do nothing; but feeling more 
and more confident that the general suspicion of 
Stevens was well founded. Of course I became in- 
timate with him, but only in the evenings when my 
work was done; in all respects I acted as an ordi- 
nary groom, receiving my week:y wages, and care- 


| fully avoiding every thing that might lead any one 


to suppose I was any thing but a groom. Often 
have I laughed within myself as a mounted trooper 
has ridden up, and called me to take his horse, and 
give him a feed; however, I kept my own counsel, 
and little by little light dawned upon my track. 
Over the never-failing pipe I had frequent conver- 
sations with Stevens abont this old man; on such 
occasions he would generally fix his eyes upon the 
ground, which gave me the opportunity to watch 
him the more narrowly. I could then see the nerv- 
ous twitchings of his face, the biting of his lip, and 
the sudden passing of his handkerchief across his 
brow, which convinced me that he knew more of 
this affair than I did. Frequently at the close of 
our conversations, in which Stevens was making 
these unconscious self-revelations, would he say— 
‘*T hate talking of this dismal subject, let’s have 
another glass.” On such occasions he always said 
—‘*I'll shout; you are only a groom, I can afford 
it better than you.” Gradually he took to regular 
drinking; morning, noon, and night he was to be 
found at the bar. When joked about his fina::ces 
he had his answer ready: he had sold his horse, or 
an old mate had called and given him some cash. 
So long, however, as he ‘‘ shouted” freely few cared 
where the money came from. My eyes, however, 
were steadily fixed on his drinking habits as the 
clew to my researches. Summer was now coming 
on; though it was a late summer it was a regular 
hot Australian one; and in the course of a few 
weeks the Glenelg began to dry up, and its long 
chain of water-holes to appear. Now was the time 
for ascertaining whether the remains of the old man 
were to be found in any of the water-holes in the 
neighborhood of H——, and one evening as I was 
talking to Stevens about this I said—‘‘ You or I may 
as well try and find the remains of Jeffrey, and so 
lay claim to the Government reward.” I noticed 
this gave him quite a turn; and although he tried 
to conceal it I saw that he trembled all over, and 
though generally very mild spoken, he got quite 
angry with me, and told me I might do what I 
liked, but he wasn’t so fond of looking after dead 
men, especially if they were murdered. I replied: 
“No one said that Jeffrey was murdered; vou 
have always said he made away with himself.” 
‘**T thought so once, but now, the more I think over 
the matter, the more convinced I am that he was 
murdered.” ‘‘That has to be proved,” said I, “and 
to prove it we must first find the remains, and as 
the river dries up I have no doubt we shall find 
them in one of the water-holes near his hut.”” This 
was not exactly a guess, but was a conclusion ar- 
rived at thus: First, Stevens was a slight-built man, 
and, supposing him to have been the murderer, 
could not have carried Jeffrey far; and secondly. 
every one knows that murderers seldom have verve 
or forethought to carry their victims far from the 
scene of the murder. As soon as [ had s:.icl this 
he became very pale, and quickly said— - Well, 
let’s have a nobbler; I can’t stand this everlasting 
talk about-a murdered man.” We had our glass 
and parted for the night; but my mind was already 
made up. Stevens, beyond doubt, was the mur- 
derer, and I must obtain the proof. I am not go- 
ing’ to defend our code of morals. I admit that we 
often do evil that good may come; but society 
should not employ us to find out dark crimes if they 
mean to condemn us for our questionable methods 
of procedure. It was now late in January, and the 
weather was intensely hot. It was surprising to see 
how rapidly the Glenelg ceased to be a river, and 
how each day the water-holes became shallower and 
shallower. Prompted by me Mr. T—— obtained, 
from a neighboring magistrate, orders for the po- 
lice to examine every water-hole within a mile on 
either side of old Jeffrey’s hut. As soon as this 
was known Stevens was down at the bar trying, I 
suppose, to smother his memory in deep potations 
of whisky. Directly the police commenced search- 
ing the river I discharged myself, and having ob- 
tained my check, proceeded, or pretended, to spend 
it after the usual up-country fashion, which, as 
every body knows, means staying in the bar and 
shouting right off the reel. This I did not exactly 
do; I kept myself sober as a judge; behind the scenes 
I prompted every thing ; through Mr. T—— I sug- 
gested every step that had hitherto been taken, and 
now I had only to wait the result of the searching 
and dragging these water-holes. Those who know 
the country know that this is no easy matter, and 
that it occupies considerable time. Sometimes only 
two or three could be searched in a day, on others 
more. While this was going on Stevens became 
almost a resident in the bar, seldom leaving it, but 
betraying the most intense and childish curiosity 
as to the result of the search. ‘‘Have they found 
any thing?” or, ‘‘Haven’t they found any thing 


yet ?” or,“ Well, I should have thought they would 
have found something by this time,” were expres- 
sions that frequently fell from his lips. It was, I 
think, the fourth day of search, and Stevens had 
been drinking hard all the time; on the afternoon 
of that day a sack was found with human remains 
in it at the bottom of a hole; and on the evening 
of that same day drink and excitement had rendered 
Stevens incapable of taking care of himself, and, at 
my suggestion, he was conveyed to the lock-up as 
drunk and disorderly. I too, though perfectly 
sober, affected to have been out on the spree, and 
was also locked up in the same place with Stevens, 
and my name also entered on the night-charge-list 
as drunk and disorderly. I neversaw such a change 
in a man as came over Stevens when he found I 
was locked up with him. The effects of the drink 
were passing away owing.to the strong mental ex- 
citement produced by the discovery of these remains ; 
and no sooner was the lock turned on me than he 
clasped me by the hand as the “‘Groom that had 
always been so friendly,” and began to cry piteous- 
ly like a child. His thoughts were running on the 
murder, and I resolved to use the opportunity. To 
make this right I began—‘‘I say, Stevens, do you 
know they have found the old man’s body? It was 
in a sack, and the sack was weighted with stones; 
and one of the stones, they say, was your lapstone. 
The skull is broken in two places, so that it is plain 
he must have been murdered. What made you 
talk about him in your sleep justnow?” ‘‘ Did I? 
what did Isay?” ‘‘ You said if they would let you 
off you would show them where his money was.” 
(This he had said in his sleep.) Upon this he gave 
a convulsive shriek, fell back upon the straw and 
exclaimed—‘‘ Yes, I killed old Jeffrey—but don’t 
peach on me; they can only bring me up for being 
drunk and disorderly, and I'll give you half the 
money. I say, groom, you won't peach, will you? 
I will leave these parts. I have had too much 
whisky. Let me sleep; I'll tell you every thing 
to-morrow ; but don't peach, and I’ll make a clean 
breast of it.” Before the morning broke he had 
confessed every thing tome. I had always been a 
good fellow, and he didn’t mind telling Mr. T——’s 
groom every thing. He had entered the old man’s 
hut at midnight, beat in his skull, put the body in 
a sack, and, fool that he was, put in his own lap- 
stone along with other stones to make it sink, and 
had hid his money beneath the mud floor of his cot- 
tage. The next morning we were both brought be- 
fore the magistrate of the district charged as afore- 
said. On being asked what I had to say I handed 
the magistrate my authority to act as detective, and 
requested to be placed in the witness-box, as I had 
a charge of murder to bring against Stevens, who 
was there on the minor charge. In less time than 
it takes to tell this I had left the room, and greatly 
to the bewilderment of every one, especially of the 
local police, the well-known groom at H—— was 
in his uniform, bringing his charge against Stevens, 
founded on his own confession, of murdering the old 
hermit Jeffrey. a 
The sequel is soon told; my evidence hung Stev- 
ens, who again and again, previous to his execution, 
confessed not only this murder, but the murder of a 
mate in ‘the bush some years back, with whom he 
was working on a station making a stake and rail 
fence. 


LOVE-TALE. 
BY AN OLD FOGEY. 


Ir was the old story; fresh and new to Harry as 
the words fell from his fluent lips. Bless the lad! 
he thought his love-tale, his experiences, were quite 

that mortal had never uttered the like before 
—it was just as if some one were telling me my own 
love-story, word for word, with the names changed. 
A young man with next to nothing had fallen deep- 
ly in love with the daughter of rich parents—they 
two had sworn eternal fidelity. How Harry clung 
to that pledge! He knew she would be true to 
I looked up at his face, I saw how hopeful 
and confident he was—well-a-day, years ago I too 
had been very hopeful, very confident, but— 

“Why, father,” he exclaimed—he often called 
me father—“ how weak your eyes are!” : 

‘“‘They are not.so young as they were, Harry,” 
I replied, glad of the excuse; ‘‘I don’t think these 
glasses quite suit me. So; my boy, you haven't 
said ahy thing to Brown yet?” : 

‘Why, I haven't had a good opportunity, but 
ay to-morrow night—” he answered, hesita- 
tingly. 

It was agreed that should call for me at 
my little bachelor box, and that we should go to- 
gether to Brown's. He came at the appointed mo- 
ment; the fellow never looked handsomer in his 
life ; we did not speak much as we drovealong. I 
recollect thinking that Brown ought to be proud of 
such a son-in-law. 

I know that I was very nervous when we arrived 
at Brown’s, and I fancy Harry was also. There 
was a look of greater display about the house than 
a “family dinner” required, for, although Brown 
is as rich as Croesus, he is an essentially mean man, 
and never makes a display unless it is advantageous 
to do so. 

Mrs. Brown was in the drawing-room, and re- 
ceived us with cold stateliness. Her dress was a 
magnificent triumph of cost over taste, and her 
manner told me in a moment that she had never in- 


was profusely polite to Harry, engaging hig in 


describe faces; I can't, I can only say it was a face 
that went to vour heart and stopped there—the red 
roses twined in that dark hair, and the misty white 
dress, it was a pretty sight, even to my old eyes. 

oe bang bang! at the house 


In a moment Mrs. Brown’s stately aspect forsook 


her, she grew very nervous, and Brown fidgeted 
about the room in an anxious manner. ~ 

The Honorable Mrs. Denby and Mr. Denby were 
announced. 

They appeared to be mother and son, and were 
evidently people of great account, Mr. and Mrs. 

Brown being so wonderfully deferential in their 
greeting. I could see Mr. Denby’s well-bred lip 
curl beneath the overwhelming attentions of Mrs. 
Brown; as for Brown himself, his head was to. 
tally lost —he introduced us under wrong names, 
talked wildly and at random about the weather, 
and at Jast subsided into hopeless silence on a spi- 
der chair. 

Mrs. Denby’s easy manner lulled the assiduities 
of Mrs. Brown, and they sat confidentially talking 
on a sofa, whence the murmur of their conversation 
fell on my ears, 

As for that fellow Denby I took a dislike to the 
man at once; there was a superciliousness about 
him that greatly annoyed me. 

Dinner was announced; Brown’s head was off 
again. 

To my astonishment I was thrust half-way to- 
ward the door with Mrs. Denby on my arm; Harry 
in the scramble had got hold of Fanny ; when a false 
start was declared, ‘the order of the company was 
changed, and Fanny was assigned to Denby. 

‘* Treat you quite in a friendly way !” said Brown, 
pompously, addressing the company generally. [| 
was out of patience to hear the man talk such non- 
sense. It was a most elaborate dinner; the table 
was arranged with charming fancies, delicately 
modeled, crowned with flower and fruit superstruc- 
tures. 

‘*Quite in a friendly way, ma’am,” said Brown, 
addressing Mrs. Denby specially. I could see the 
smile which Mrs. Denby took care to hide from her 
host; she was evidently a woman of great tact; in 
a few minutes Brown was talking to her quite at 
his ease about the Stock Exchange. 

.Harry sat between Mrs. Denby and myself, she 
contrived to draw him into conversation—poor boy ! 
I could see he was ill at ease; the centre ornament 
of the table completely shut him out from Fanny, 
who sat opposite with Denby. 

I declare I was quite angry at the way that fellow 
Denby kept on talking to Fanny; I could see he 
completely bored her. I tried to divert his conver- 
sation to myself. I spoke to him upon every sub- 
ject I could think of, but he only vouchsafed polite 
monosyllables to me and still kept on conversing 
with Fanny; and then Mrs. Brown attacked me on 


. the flank and forced me to listen to her. 


‘* Did I know Mr. This That? a very handsome 
man! and Mrs. The Other, such a beautiful woman ! 
didn’t I think so? and then her cousin the cele- 
brated What’s-her-name.” 

I told Mrs. Brown I was not acquainted with any 
of these people; but nothing could stop her conver- 
sation about fashionable folks. I was determined, 
however, not to be diverted from my resolution of 
breaking up Denby’s conv: rsation with Fanny. I 
based my attack upon the great political question ; 
at last I observed that he began to listen to me with 
attention. I was never so wearied of an affair in 
quite relieved when the ladies 


All this time Brown had been gradually getting 
quite at his ease. I take it that dinner is a great 
democrat and leveler of distinctions. Dinner, ‘at 
least, had this effect upon Brown; he became quite 
at home with Denby, calling him ‘‘My boy! Old 
fellow!” toasting him as future chairman of the 
Underground Railroad Company. I could see that 
Denby winced under all this, but he was just as po- 
lite as his mother. 

‘*It must be that the man is hard up and wants 
to borrow money,” I thought; ‘‘ that’s the mean- 
ing, too, of all the attention he has been paying to 
Brown’s daughter.” At last Brown grew supreme- 
ly confidential, and informed us of the cost of all 
the prominent objects in the room, from the fine 
dessert service on the table to the black old mas- 
ters on the walls, ~- 

At length a move was made for the drawing- 
room; the two younger gentlemen had departed, 
and I was about to follow them, when Brown play- 
fully detained me by the tails of my coat, and then, 
as I was such an old friend, he confided.to me his 
plan for marrying his daughter to Denby, who was, 
he told me, the rich old Mr. Debtford’s nephew, 
and would succeed to his wealth. ‘ 

I could not trust myself to answer him. I was ~ 
never more agitated in my life than when I entered 
the drawing-room. I found that Fanny was look- 
ing at some photographs which Harry was turning 
over for her; Mrs. Denby was also looking at the 
same photographs with great attention. : felt that 
that clever lady had discovered the real state of af- 
~fairs. was engaged in conversation with 
Mrs. Brown. I joined myself to the photograph 
party, and stood racking my head to find something ~ 
that would entertain Mrs. Denby, and so allow the 
lovers a few words; but my lips were glued togeth- 
er and my head was a great blank. At last, to my 
relief,-Brown came up and requested his daughter 
to sing. She readily obeyed, and went to the piano- 
forte, accompanied by Harry. I made a strong ef- 
fort, and feigned intense enthusiasm for a photograph 
which was before Mrs. Denby. ; 

‘“‘ Magnificent effect, that doorway!” said I; 
“light and shade wonderful! the details perfect !” 
I was watchirg the lovers all the time I spoke; 

were making the selection of the music an ex- 
cuse for a few words. 

Very cleverly executed,” said Mrs. Denby, in 
“*T recollect the scene 


looking at the photograph; her were also de- 

Frederick!” she exclaimed, 
addressing ‘Mrs, would you be 
kind enough to allow him? I want him to ask 
your daughter to sing that favorite song of mine— 
‘ Farewell,’ I think it's called ;” and giving her son 
a significant glance she took his place beside Mrs. 
‘Brown. Denby went immediately to the piano- 
forte. I declare I was in such a rage I could al- 


most have quarreled with the man. when Brown 
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and would make me listen te some stupid 
At last Harry left the piano-forte and whis- 


how inte watched Fanny 
to her, and T wrdly snatched her hand from Har- 

’s lingering grasp. 

tbat the only thing was for Harry to 
write to Brown immediately. When we got to my 
eottage I persuaded the boy to come in and stop the 
night. I lighted the candles in my little sanctum. 
Harry sat down at the table pen in hand. I took 
up a book, which I pretended to read in my arm- 
chair, but I was watching him all the time. He 
wrote and tore up, and wrote again, till the pen 
trembled in his hand. It came back to me with 
wonderful clearness that night of my life when I 
had been engaged in writing a letter of the same 
kind. I sympathized in the agitating, feverish 
anxiety which beset him, for I had experienced it 

, ore. 

“aT can’t tell what to write to Brown!” he ex- 
claimed ; ‘‘do try and assist me.” I put down my 
book and came close to him. I dictated a sentence, 
which he wrote. “‘‘That’s just what I wanted to 
say!” he exclaimed. The words seemed strangely 
familiar tome. 1 looked over his shoulder at what 
hehad written. I remembered it in amoment; they 
were the words of my own letter years ago. ° 

on,” said he, anxiously. It was not the want 
of words that kept me silent; the old words were 
readv enough on my tongue. I was puzzling out 
new thoughts and words. I could find no new 
thoughts; every sentence insensibly shaped itself 
to the old form. He kept urging me to dictate; 
and in thesend there was my old letter rewritten, 
as it seemed to me, word for word. 

It was with sad feelings that I conned over that 
letter to make corrections, Harry looking at it with 
the young feelings and young eyes with which I 
bad looked at my former letter years ago. I sup- 


pose it was a tolerably good letter in its way, be- 


cause Harry declared it expressed exactly what he 
had wished to say. 


‘‘ It’s all so true, so convincing!” he exclaimed. 


‘That part where you hint at the uncertainty of 
wealth, the little value of high worldly position 
when life is so short—considerations like those must 
influence even a man like Brown.” 

Well; I could recollect in my day that I had 
scanned over and over again that bit of moraliziug, 
and its incontestable truth had seemed, to my anx- 
ious eyes, certain to turn her father’s heart; but the 
longer I now lodked at the words through my glass- 
es the more trite and unsatisfactory did they be- 
come. 

I told him he must not be too sanguine. 

‘‘ But that part of the letter is so true,” he urged, 
with confidence. 

‘Quite true,” I replied. ‘‘ Why there’s not a 

nan living who would not readily confess that life 
iwas very short, that death makes quick ending of 
social distinctions; but you must not think that 
Brown’s readiness to acknowledge that proposition 
will make one jot of difference to his thirst for 
worldly position and wealth.” 

He looked at me with mixed surprise and sad- 
ness. 

‘*No, no, my boy,” I continued; “logic is very 
pretty, but it don’t rule men’s lives. However, we 
may just as well chance thé letter, only I don’t want 
you to build too hopefully upon its effect.” 

So the letter was sent to Brown; Harry gave me 
Brown’s answer to read a day or two after in my 
office. I read the result I had feared in his coun- 
tenance, he was striving to be so very calm and 
self-possessed. Well, Brown’s reply was very like 
, the answer I had received years ago; I suppose in 
these love m pes: there is a set of stereotyped 
forms supplied to men’s minds which they use and 
modify at their*need. I thought to myself wheth- 
er it would be any use for me to see Brown, and be- 
fore I could determine whether it would be any use 
or not I was off. 

It happened I was the very man Brown wanted 
to see; he had been on the point of sending for me; 
he had wished to have a talk about the Company ; 
he had made an appointment with Denby, who 
would be with us in a few minutes. That man’s 
name started me on my subject at once.. I scarcely 
recollect the details of our conversation, I ‘was so 
greatly excited; I believe in my desire to move 
him I recounted my own history, my early love arid 
disappointment ; how it had cankered my exist- 
ence, the sorrow which had attended her marriage 
with the man she disliked. Brown stared at me 
with surprise in his stolid face. ‘‘ You,” said he— 
‘you, such a plain, practical, business-man, I could 
not have believed it!” Brown was not to be 
changed. I promised to give Harry money, de- 
clared I would treat him as my son, but all in vain ; 
and then I found I was talking in the strain of my 
letter about the vanity of wealth. I told him that 
we were both of us old, and I asked him if we were 
not sure to die in a few years? 

‘* Certainly,” he replied, with solemnity ; ‘‘ when- 
ever God wille.” 

And then I asked him what was the worth; for 
the last few years of our lives, of feasting great folks 
who did not care forrs. 

Of course he took care to evade the answer, and 
this greatly provoked my anger, which was very 
absurd, considering what I had said on the subject 
to Harry; but a man can’t be perfectly consistent 
at all times. I abruptly took leave of Brown, ruf- 
fied in temper, yet comforted in the conviction that 
if Harry's case was beyond my mending Brown had 
at least heard a few words of wholesome truth. 

I must say that Harry behaved Admirably under 
the circumstances ; I made him come and stay at 


my house. He was very silent and thoughtful; 


we were neither of us inclined for much talking, 
and when he did speak it was not about his love af- 
fuir. Thad sot been quite myself for the last month 
or so, and FI declared that my doctor had recom- 
mended me to travel. He readily consented to be 


My companion, and we began to make arrange- 
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ments for our tour. But Harry, after all, was not 
destined to be my companion this year. Three 
days after my interview with Brown, Harry burst 
into my room with a letter: he could not utter a 
word; he thrust the letter into my hand; it ran 
thus: 

Haxgy,—Papa and mamma have consented to 
our marriage; come this evening. 


“Fanny Brown.” 


declared it was Fanny’s writing: for the 
moment I almost thought it must be some wretched 
hoax. Harry did go to the Browns in the even- 
ing; Mr. and Mrs. Brown were very polite, though 
cold, but the marriage was agreed to. | 

I can safely affirm I was never more puzzled in 
my life than to discover the reason why the Browns 
had given their consent. I apologized to Brown 
for the warmth of my language; he was very po- 
lite, but cold, so was Mrs. Brown; their manner 
was just the same to Harry, and they evidently 
wished us both at the bottom of the sea. Harry, 
generous-like, would have it that my conversation 
with Brown, or perhaps a second reading of the let- 
ter, had touched their hearts ; but this solution was 
not satisfactory to me. 

Harry was to sleep at my cottage that night, and 
we left Brown’s house together. He was in excel- 
lent spirits, so was I too; but happiness at my time 
of life always makes me rather sedate and medita- 
tive. I observed every now and then that Harry 
broke into a hearty laugh, which rather jarred upon 
my feelings. ‘‘ What’s the joke, my boy?” I in- 
quired at last. 

“I’ve found out why the Browns gave in,” he 

‘* Out with it, Harry,” said I, impatiently. 

‘¢ You will never be able to look Brown in the 
face without laughing.” 

‘*T don’t mind if that’s to be the only penalty.” 

** Well,” said he, ‘* when my letter arrived at the 
Browns’ there was a tremendous disturbance; they 
tried every method to make Fanny give me up— 
coaxing, persuading, threatening. Mrs. Denby, 
too, was brought up to the attack, and very skill- 
fully did she allude to the effect Fanny’s youth and 
beauty would make in the great world, and all the 
court and honor that would be paid her. One morn- 
ing Mrs. Brown discovered that I had written sev- 
eral letters to Fanny; these she confiscated, and 
carefully placed under lock and key in her own par- 
ticular and sacred desk.” 

I felt indignant at this; but Harry, to my great 
surprise, only laughed. 

‘‘ The evening of that day,” he continued, ‘* Fan- 
ny was by herself in the back drawing-room, when 
her father suddenly entered with the packet of let- 
ters in his hand, which he requested her to return 
to me herself, and algo to write a note saying that 
our affair had come to an end. Fanny of course 
expostulated ; and then Mr. Brown said that he had 
just glanced at one or two of the letters as he came 
down from Mrs. Brown’s room, and that he had nevy- 
er read such precious stuff.” 

I declared that Brown had no right to read the 


letters, 
**T think perhaps he had,” said Harry, bursting 
into a positive fit of laughter. ‘‘ He declared they 


were precious stuff, recollect that—love in a cot- 
tage, and that sort of folly. Presently he took up 
another letter, and after fumbling at it with his 
glasses he exclaimed in a state of great indigna- 
tion, ‘Why, Fanny, this is too bad! scandalous ! 
| the fellow positively asks you to run away !’” 

‘“‘ Harry,” said I, seriously, ‘“‘ you never tald me 
about this running-off scheme—you must know that 
I don’t approve of such things.” 

‘‘ Fanny would never have agreed,” he replied. 

am surprised that you should have 
written such a letter.” B | 
'** Fanny was surprised too, I can assure you; 
she snatched the letter from her father’s hand and 
took it to the light of the window.” L 

‘** Whose is this letter, papa?’ she exclaimed. 
‘It’s not Harry’s handwriting !” 

** * Don’t tell me!’ said Mr. Brown, angrily. . 

““¢ Why, papa! it can’t be; yes, yes it is though, 
here’s the date; why it must be a letter of yours to 


mamma ! 

“The fact is,” continued Harry, who was almost 
choked with laughing, ‘‘ Mr. Brown had been all the 
while criticising his own love-letters, which Mrs. 
| Brown had in the confusion of the moment and 
darkness of the room taken from her desk instead 
of mine.” 

‘¢ Fanny says she was at first somewhat puzzled 
by the writing, her father’s hand having so greatly 
changed since he wrote those letters, when he was 
quite a young man.” 

Harry went on to say that Brown was over- 


brought for a long time to believe that he had ever 
written the letters, notwithstanding the 
evidence of the writing, that he never could have 
been such a fool. Mrs. Brown was equally aston- 
ished; she managed with some ‘difficulty to calll to 
mind that many years previously she had sorted 
out some old letters, burning some, and keeping 
others. It was evident she had. preserved Mr. 
Brown’s early letters, though she had quite forgot- 
ten having done so. 


It gradually transpired that Mr. and Mrs. Brown's 
early attachment bad been most imprudent in a 
worldly point of view—that they had absolutely 
married without a penny, and had to be supported 
by relations for some years. . 

This sudden resurrection of long-buried feelings 
and sentiments had its effect on Mrs. Brown; in 
addition to that, the old arguments which had been 
used against Fanny were no longer available; and 
at last, after many entreaties, Mr. and Mrs. Brown 
reluctant’y gave up their cherished plan of form- 
ing a g.and alliance for their daughter. | 

Harry and Fanny were married the next day. 
Mrs. Brown wept immensely; every body saikl it 
was so natural, a mother losing her daughter. Mr. 


declared ‘it war 


. uapplest day. of his 
life,” but he looked grievously solemn. 


- inforce the left 
M 


whelmed with astonishment, and could not be 


— 


‘A SOLDIER’S DIARY. 


Mr. Eprror,—I send you a bit of veritable his- 
tory—a leaf from a soldier’s diary in the last cam- 
paign. The testimony of an eye-and-ear witness, 
the personal recofd and experience of one man is 
always valuable. But every man in the army has 
his story or repor: to give. Collect a hundred thou- 
sand such reports, and you have the history of a 
campaign. Not the dry official report of the gen- 
eral or corps commander, nor even the flaming rhe- 
torical descriptions of ‘‘ our correspondent.” Here, 
as nothing was done for glory, so nothing is written 
for effect. But the simple incidents of a-soldier’s 
life, told naturally as they fell out, are forever link- 
ed with the brightest and the darkest page in a na- 
tion’s history. 

To the writer, of course, and to his family and 
friends, not to the great public, such a record is 
most valuable. It will instruct the present, and 
be an heir-loom to future generations. And to him- 


3 


F 
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escapes, his “‘ moving accidents” by 
flood and field, and his particular “ peril” in the 
‘* imminent breach.” In short, the whole 
art of writing or -telling, to the private soldier, 
consists in putting the greatest quantity of life and 


, action into the fewest possible words. 


April 13.—Pleasant morning.—Left for our regiment at 
8 o'clock; marched to Alexandria at 10 o'clock; took the 
oe 

April 17.—Sunday.—Cloudy, cold morning.— Worked 
all day building our tents.—Cleared off in the afternoon— 
heavy fall of snow on the mountains. 

April 18.—Cold morning.—Fimished our house and 
moved into it—four of us all together. 

A 22.—Frosty morning, but —The regi- 
ment presented Colonel Woodard splendid horse, 
saddle, and bridle, worth 


Rapi at 9 o'clock; camped and got our breakfast; | 


marched to the front and camped for the night. 

May 5.—Drawa up in line of battle.—_Marched into the 
woods and laid down.—Four com went out skirmish- 

Te a 
good many 


day: shells passed over us pret 
works. 
tre, but we dro 
re, we ve : 6 at us, 
works.—They shelled us all day.—Left at 9 o'clock to re- 


‘ay: all night down h Spottsylvania. 
— Went into the at 10 are wai two charges on 
the rebs, got drove very heavy.—Rested.—Or- 
dered out left.—Stand picket all 


to our 


9.— t morning.—Started early, marched 
line of battle.—Laid down,—Laid all day 
in the hot sun, with our straps on.—Attacked the rebs a 
little before night, drove them back, then laid down and 

ay 10.—Pleasant battle commenced 
anew at noon, ‘lasted till 9 when we passed to the 
th there until dark ; 


e 
drew back, lay down for the night. 
May 11.—Cloudy, looks like rain. 
menced early.—Just commenced 
o'clock, moved back into the woods, and 
May 13.—Started at daylight, marched one mile, stop- 
and wrote a letter home at 11 o’clock.—Built a line of 
up tents and laid 
coe marched all night in 
ate 


the mud. 
May 14. at 5 o’clock, made our and 
our night 


near- 


through the day: got shelled some. 
May 17,—Cloudy.—All quiet along the lines this morn- 
—B8ie fortifications. 


battle opened at sun- 
rise; very heavy artillery —Fired all the forenoon. 
—Got letters from a letter home. —Threaten- 
rained some in the night. 

quiet on the line.—Our boys 

papers with the rebs this —Wrote a let- 
ter home.—Relieved from picket at 9 o’clock: laid behind 

May 23.—Cloudy and cool.—All quiet this —-, 
We are in Bow Gren, inning to move f —— 
Marched nine miles, forded North Anna River at 2 
oclock.—The rebs attacked us at 6 o’clock.—Fought an 
hour and a half: whipped them. 

May 28.— Pi ng. — Started at 
marched 10 miles, crossed the Pamunky River, 
formed a line of battle: threw up breast-works. 

June 8.—Rainy morning.—The battle opened at six 
o’clock.—Continual roar of musketry and artillery until 
evening : rained all the time.—J was on the skirmish line 
from 9 till 5: balls and shells fell thick all around me. 


Cold Harbor.—O 
from home: ordered to pack up and go on at even- 


ing.—Got a good t’s sleepe 
June T,—Cool Bos prtorsag: boys go in swimming 


in the mfll-pond.—Went out on picket at 8 fe- 
lieved at snndowa.—Marched five miles and bivouacked 
for the nipht. 


That will do for the present. The notes have a 
sameness, like the duties which the soldier ha’ to 
perform. But they give some idea of a campaign 
whic. .ae commonly describe as “forty days 


under fire.” © ye civilians and pen-and-ink gen 
erals, who manageghe war at home and sketch im. 
daily papers, while you s te on the rising 
war, never forget poor private er, nor de- 
spice these “short and simple annals” of his exist- 
ence! 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Tre SCOTLAND. —Sofr there is a river thas 
requires milk an’ before d i 
What is it? Sure tle the 


Exriosion at Romm—It is our painful duty 
a terrific explosion which has 
This accident arose from want of caution on the part of 


Tue Last Novetty Amosovs- 1%. —One of our mest 
eminent oculists has just performed a successful operation 
on a gentleman who had a lady in his eye. 


A Litzzany Mew.—One fault leads to many. but an 
author's only chance of avoiding errors is to have slips. 


Very NatouraL.—Speaking of the imaginative nature 
of woman, a certain writer says: “ The only time a wo. 


man does not exaggerate is when she’s talking of her own | 


age.” 


Two rm One—A servant who is often * maid 
and the magpie” as well. “pees = 


pets—this toast was proposed by a townsman: ‘+ Ma 
trade of our town always be trodden under foot.” _ 


One FOR Jack.—Why the capture of Fort Fisher 


be credited to the navy ?—Because it was taken by a 
(aseault). 


— 


A young lady was told by a married lady that she 
better precipitate herself off the Niagara Falls into 


Pat, what's the best way of traveling ?-—Troth, sure, an" 
isn’t it the “ rale” way (railway)? 


asked if they wished to have water along with 
the spirits. ‘‘ Na,” said the laird; “had ye no better try 
that’ already ?” 


consum p- 
Old Rowe kept a hotel, where, used to say, 
could get any thing that was ever made to eat. One 
came cae to bar, asked old 
Rowe what he could give him for dinner. “ Any coe, 
kled e 


Don’t sleep with your coat on, or its nap and yours will 


be taken together. 


iH 

Fs 


41; 
Th 


j 


be jabers,” 


BERNETHY'S PRESCRIPTION.- called in 
haste upon Dr. Abernethy, stating that, “ Be jabers, 

boy Tim has swa) am . 

, “tell your boy Tim to swallow a cat."’ 


stock companies (limited) would be very to 
of the secret, as their works don't run as long as 
in most instances. 


our remain- 
red to me that we had better go, 
4 merely a useless distress to Fanny. We 
Ing we with as vood ace as nossible. I could 
Ever yours, 
minating composition which they had been some time en- 
gaged in preparing for the demolition of all modern ideas. | 
Almost before the destructive mixture had left their hands 
it blew up with a noise which was heard all over Europe, 
experience. A note taken on the spot is.a wonder- 
ful refresher of memory. The mere telling from 
day to day of what he did and where he was brings 
up a host of incidents, a thousand associations, just : 
as the items of a business man’s experiehce lay open 
at a glance his whole plan and economy of life. All 
common men in the midst of great actions are poets, nd 
and write poetically ; that is, truthfully. A bold 
stroke or two, no matter how rough the writi | 
Tus Pre-ApamMiTe Prriop— Lizard Point to the Isle 
of Man. 
AN APPROPRIATE Toast.—-At an election dinner at Kid- 
derminster—a place celebrated for its manufacture of ~ | 
for ex- 
| 
skirmish a bullet ticked him, and a comrade was = = 
either wounded or killed; that on such a night he had 
worked in the trenches in the rain, or was detailed ee the 
as picket-gaard; and that another time he lay with than marry. The young lady replied, “I 
his regiment a long time lef a broiling sun, and = thought I could find = hosband at the bet- 
lay close to keep clear of rebel bullets and shells 
falling thick about him, He is fond of telling over ee 
Cuemicat Anatysis.—A Scotch laird, on a market-day 
in Kilmarnock, went into a tavero with a friend, and or- 
dered some whisky. The waiter, when he set down the 
to a canary bird’s tongue." ‘* Wa’al,” said the Yankee, 
eying I'll take a pickied ele- 
ant.” got ‘em; got ’em ready, richt 
May 4.—Started for the front._Marched across the hints to 
‘cause we never cut *em.” The Yankee * thought he 
would take some codfish and potatoes.” 
| It is well known that the philosopher Thales believed 
| Query: Was Thales a milk- 
May 6.—Started at 4 o'clock ; marched out two miles to 
the rebel lines, formed in line of battle, and laid down.— bt tean 
A Spretrva. Joxz.—A captain of a militia company, en- 
camped at Camp Hall, discovered @ canteen of whisky in 
the possession of one of his men, a night or two ago, end 
at once confiscated the fluid. He placed it in his tent, and 
went out-to invite some of his brother officers to partake 
With of the spiritual comfort. Returning with his shoulder. 
strap friends, who smacked their lips in anticipation of the - 
treat, the canteen was reversed over the tin cups, and the 
oo the first to taste, but he quickly spirted the 
z- fiuid from his mouth, and exclaimed, ‘* By thunder, some 
one has the whisky to water!” There was « 
join 
congTega- 
in prayer 
ition in the season 
| 
A Docror’s EPrrraru.—Doctor I. Letsome wrote the fal. 
lowing epitaph for his own tombstone; but it is not likely 
that he allowed his friends, or at leact his patients, to read 
it until he was under the turf, or out of practice: 
When people's ill they comes to I; 
nec I physies, bleeds, and sweats ‘em. 
good deal, —Dre' f day tion: .—A of Sometimes they livea, sometimes they die; 
What's that tol? Letsome (let's 
| in 
| 
A Spantas watehmaker, we a 
has recently constructed a watch og | requires wind- 
i once & . We should of 
| A Docron’s Reason,.—A practitioner asked by his | 
patients why he had pnt se take his 
prescription, is said to have answered, more facetiously . 
than philosophically, ‘* In order that the disease may take ' 
which it likes best. 
“Cato, what do you think is the reason that the sun 
goes toward the South in the winter?” * Well, I don’t 
June 6,—Cloudy, but warm. at 6 o'clock near | know, massa, unless he no stand the ‘clemency of de Norf, 
and so am ‘blige to go to the Sonf, where he 'speriences 
warmer longitude.” 
A wag seeing a-lady at a party with a very low-necked 3 
dress and bare arm, expresod hs admiration by saying P 
she ** outetripped” the whole party. 
| | | A Srraxos Fact.—That people of “ loose” habiteshould 
| be so offen * tight.” 
| MusicaL.—We know several fiddlers wha are now suffer- 
ing fr.m violint coughs! 
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GENERAL ADELBERT “AMES. 


ADELBERT AmEs is a na- 
tive of Maine. He entered the Academy at West 


Point in 1858, and was commissioned, May, 1861, 
Second Lieutenant, Second United States Artillery. 
He was immediately afterward promoted to First 
Lieutenant of the Fifth Artillery. He participated 
in the siege of Yorktown in the Peninsula cam- 
paign, and for distinguished services rendered on 
that occasion was brevetted Captain in the Regular 
Army. For other meritorious services in the battles 
of.Malvern Hill and Garnett’s Farm he was brevet- 
ted Major July 1, 1862. 

In August he was commissioned Colonel of the 
Twentieth Maine, and in the subsequent campaiga 
of the Army of the Potomac won considerable repu- 
tation as an officer. He was commissioned Brig- 
adier-General May 20, 1863. During General 
Grant's Virginia campaign General has com- 
manded, first the Third Division of the Tenth Corps, 
and afterward the Second. When the Tenth and 
Eighteenth Corps were reorganized he was placed in 
command of the Third Division of the Twenty- 
fourth. General Ames’s Division was prominently 
engaged in the assault on Fort Fisher. 


DESTRUCTION OF THE REBEL 
RAM “SAVANNAH.” 


Tue rebel ram’ Savannah was blown up by the 
enemy on the night of our occupation of Savannah. 
The sketch from which we have engraved an illus- 
tration of the seene was taken by Captain BaTcuEL, 


. of the Signal Corps. Captain Batcuex describes 


the scene as having been one of uncommon grand- 
eur.’ The vessel was fired by the rebel crew just 
before leaving her. She burned for some time be- 
fore the fire was communicated to her magazine, 
when she blew up. The shock was very percep- 
tible ip the city and for many miles around. She 
is not, however, so complete a wreck as the rebels 
‘designed to make her. 


_ GENERAL A. H. TERRY: 


Major-Generat A. H. Terry, commanding 
the military division of the expedition against Fort 
Fisher, is a native of Connecticut, not more than 
thirty-five-years of age. He was a lawyer by pro- 
fession, but deyoted considerable attention to mili- 
tary matters. ‘He commanded one of the best mi- 
litia regiments of Hartford. He answered the first 
call for men ‘inthis war, his regiment, the Second 
Connecticut, being among the first in the field. He 
took part in the/first battle of Bull Run under Kryrs 
of TrLer’s Division. The Second Connecticut was 
enlisted for thrde months, and at the expiration of 
its term of service Terry took command.of the Sev- 
enth Comnecticut, which belonged to the command 
of General T. W.. SaerMAN in the expedition against 
Port Royal. Txexry¥ was prominent in the siege 


: 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL ADELBERT Buapr.} 


operations on Tybee Island, which regglted in the 
capture of Fort Pulaski. For distinguished serv- 
ices on this occasion he received the appointment 
of Brigadier-General, to date from April 25, 1862. 
He led a brigade of the Tenth Corps in the battle 
of Pocotaligo, South Carolina, in October, 1862, and 
subsequently, under General GrLLmorE, served in 
the capture of Morris Island, at the siege of Charles- 
ton. The Tenth Corps, in which he commanded the 
First Division, was subsequently transferred to the 
James; and when G1LLMORE was relieved of com- 
mand, Terry succeeded him, though he afterward 


yielded to the more pressing claims of the late Gen- 
eral Birney. His conduct in the rebel assault on 
the Darbytown road last summer saved the corps 
from a serious reverse. After Brrney’s death the 
Tenth and Eighteenth corps were consolidated, furm- 
ing the Twenty-fourth, and the command of the 
First. Division was assigned to General Terry. 
General Terry was not in the first expedition 
against Fort Fisher, which failed. But he com- 
manded in the second, which succeeded, and will 
always be connected with the glorious event of Jan. 
15, 1865, whatever laurels he may hereafter win. 


([Fesrvary 4, 1865. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTER FROM WASHINGTON. 


* THE Old World can not boast of a more glorious 
capitol than that owned by the freemen of the Unit. 
ed States. The rotunda is a fit shrine for those old 
Revolutionary paintings by the Revolutionary hero, 
TrumBott. The dome, rising in beautiful sym- 
metry, is the beacon of liberty to the country, lift- 
ed up so high that the freedom-born shaft of Bunker 
Hill might be placed within it, with many feet to 
spare above its summit. Within the same marble 
‘edifice sit almost enthroned the legislators of our 
country in-the most elegant of chambers. One 
would conceive that there were architectural at- 
tractions enough here to bring all our patres con. 
script to their seats at the hour of twelve. But too 
frequently do the Speaker and. Vice-President call 
their respective bodies to order at this hour wiih. 
outa quorum. Yet why should not lassitude pre- 
vent men from attending to their duties who load 
the desks before them with.the boots.which are de- 
facing the nation’s furniture? But the expiring 
Thirty-eighth Congress has its Sumner, CoLFax, 
‘CLaRKE, Foot, CoLLaMer, Grimrs, STEvENs, and 
the WasHBURNES, to whom the nation is indebted 
for a faithful and earnest discharge of their duties. 
A visit to the national capitol is incomplete with- 
out a look around the Congressional Library. For 
while the library of ‘Yale College contains less than 
fifty thousand volumes, the capitol library contains 
over sixty:thdusand... Yet the arrangement is <o 
compact and nice that a guess would probably come 
far short of:the proper figure. -The books are all 
‘arranged according: to their. subjects. ‘Jhis was 
done by Tuomas JEFFERSON after the Buconian svs- 
‘tem. * To the three grahd divisions of mental activ- 
ity, memory, reason, imagination, correspond rc- 
spectively. history, philosopby,; and the five arts, 
Each of. thege grand divisions is divided and sub- 
divided.’ For instance, history is divided into the 
civil and natural departments, and so forth., ._News- 
papers are classified under the department of civil 
history. Our curiosity, prompted.us to go b hind 
the scenes, and examine how great a. muscum of 
_American newspapers is on file in our nation’s li- 
brary, « Alas! of. the very few we do not recol- 
lect any set complete’from their, origin. But the 
London ‘7'tnes.is here. in ponderous. tomes complete 
from its foundation.. The suggestion was forcibly 
brought home to us that the United States de rich 
.enough in the style and character of their newspaper 
press to have files of the principal papers through- 
out the land carefully kept in the capitol library. 
Did only the votaries of the press derive benefit 
therefrom, that profession is large enough to have 
its ‘‘ reports” carefully treasured up here. 
Upon the Jucus a non lucendo principle the ‘ Bal- 

timore Dépit” deserves a passing reflection. Were 
a hackman to oblige his passengers to alight in a 


mud-puddle he would do something similar to the 


oth 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF THE REBEL RAM ‘*SAVANNAH” BY THE ENEMY ON THE EVE OF THE FEDERAL OCCUPATION OF SAVANNAH.—[Sxercuep sy Caprarm Batorer.) 


Railway Company that lands its pasagngers in the 
so-called “‘ Baltimore Dépét.” In respect to appear- 
ance it might do for a City Point where the soldier 
does not care for looks. But in respect to conven- 
ience any quarter-master would return it as unfit for 


| 


— 


service. But we are giving too many'words to such 
an affair, yet the American visiting his own capital 
must feel that the spot where he first sets foot on 
the consecrated ground of his nation should not suf- 
fer in comparison with the elegant stations at the 


thes 


capitals of France and England. The laws of asso- 
ciation suggest to the traveler the hotel together 
with the dépét, yet for another reason they might 
be thought of at the same time. For hotel life in 
Washington is a bar-room lifeemphatically. There 


has been too great a delicacy among writers in 
criticising the public-house habits at the capital. 
The following, taken from a daily paper, shows how 
respectable such life is made, and where the reform 
must begin: ‘‘ Senator ——, of ——., had a bar-room 
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Goughs are not so much needed to effect a reform 
as a higher tone of popular feeling respecting such 
things mt the capital. Barnum may laugh at-the 
Washington Monument as the humbug of Washing- 
ton; but there is a moral slough in this city more 
shamefel than this stump of an unfinished Washing- 
ton Monument, and darker and fouler than the 
natural.one from which the elder Apams redeemed 


Arlington Heights. e get a fine t 
plazze of the Custis ‘Mansion, now left alone and 
an untenanted possession of the Government. As 
we walked through that grand oak forest an army 
of crows were cawing their ill bodings to him whose 
late home crowns the eminence. The grounds 
about the Custis Mansion are occupied as a grave- 
yard for Union soldiers, while in the house iteelf is 
the headquarters of the captain superintending. 

We pass by Forts Albany, Corcoran, and others, 
crowning these heights with their high flags afloat, 
and, as a more interesting and instructive object, 
devote our time to ‘‘ Freedman’s Village,” a colony 
of eighteen hundred liberated slaves. It is under 
the control of Government, and a sentinel takes your 
‘*nass.” You scarcely enter before you perceive in 
their countenances of joy that both old and young 
appreciate the opportunities they have here for get- 
ting an education and learning the arts of civiliza- 
tion. Here we see the deserted Lee Mansion and 
the happy Freedman’s Village side by side. ‘* How 
are the mighty fallen!” The master and freedman 
have exchanged places. ‘‘ What God hath wrought!” 
is the message which now comes over the P. 
from Arlington Heights. ' 

Mr. H. E. Smawons, of Rhode Island, superin- 
tends the schools here. He is assisted by half a 
dozen male and female assistants, and a casual call 
at the school convinces one that the children of 
Ham can become bright scholars. .But Freedman’s 


.* Village bas another and quite as powerful teacher 
lect So TRuru. 


in that well-known So3 
We found this veteran laborer for the slave in one 
of the little cottages, her hands tn the.flour. We 
congratulated her upon the rescue of this fragment, 


_ like that of the Israelites from the land of Egyptian 


darkness. But Sosovrnver replied with energy 
that this was only a “‘large Government poor- 
house.” She wanted “her folks to be learning 
habits of cconomy, to be earning something, to be- 
come real Yankees."” We bought one of Soyourn- 
ER's pictures, and she desired our autograph in her 
memorandum-book, in which a few days before had 
been inscribed, “ For Aunry Sojourner Trorn, 
A. Some horse-cars labeled ‘* Colored 
persons not admitted” collect fares from far less sens- 
ible ones than honest, earnest, and God-worship- 
ing 


Wasuixeron, January, 1865. 


THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH 
| CABLE. 


Tux new Atlantic Telegraph Cable is in rapid 
progress at the works of the Telegraph Construction 


and 

liot’s, at East Greenwich. 
fully completed, will be the triumph of the century ; 
and to the accomplishment of this end the engineer 
and the electrician are exhausting their combined 
energies. It is not chiefly the powerful machinery 


_ by which fourteen miles of the “‘ gore,” or gutta- 
percha coated copper wire, are w: up into cable 
every day that excites our ent, but the 


more minute and complex operation 

stance, by which tons of material durihg the manu- 
facture must undergo the trial of those exquisite 
instruments over which the man of science bends 
watchfally hour after hour, ready not only to de- 


tect a fault, but to apprise the engineers at what ex- | 


act distance in the cable it has occurred. af 
The core of the cable is fabricated from iron wire 
and Manila yarn, which is afterward steeped in a 
secthing compound of tar and gutta-percha. A 
section of the perfected cable measures an inch and 
one-eighth in diameter, the seven conducting wires 
lying close together in the middle. These wires 
are surrounded by layers of gutta-percha. This is 
then covered ‘with an additional protection consist- 
ing of ten closely-twisted strands, having iron wire 
in the middle. Fifty tons of this iron wire are used 
every week in.combination with Manila at the rate 
of six and a half tons per day. The wire is twisted 
around by machinery from bobbins, the machines 
each turning out 140 miles of the Manila-covered 
wire inaday. As it is twisted it goes through the 
hot solution of tar and gutta-percha above men- 
, when it is passed through a trough of water 


— tocool it. ‘The noise of the machinery in the fac- 


tory where this process goes on is absolutely deaf- 
ening. It should be observed that before being 
worked into cable by the ten strands of wire and 
yarn the core is wrapped in a twisted fold of jute, 
From the gutta-percha works the cable is then 
carried to the Morden Wharf factory. Here the 
core is recefved on large reels, and is sunk in circu- 
lar openings, which are then filled up with water. 
From first to last, we may here observe, the cable 


is in all its processes of formation at this factory 


kept.in water, that any flaw in the coating may the 
quickly be made apparent. For twelve hours 
the coils of core are subject to electrical tests, their 
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pleted. 
Ireland to Trinity 


taken 


wire are used. 


Bay, Newfoundland, is one thou- 
sand six hundred and forty nautical miles. Two of 
the eight tanks are nearly full, and will soon be 
ready for embarkation by the Amethyst and Iris, 


knocked about considerably, and in great part got 
rid of; to make room for tanks in which the cable 
will be stowed in the same manner as at the factory. 
The hulks, when laden, will be towed to the Med- 


way, where the Great Eastern is now lying, with 
three enormous tanks on by com-- 
parison with the ng bulk, so space as 


tanks on board. They will have to make nine trips 
to get all the cable alongside the “ big ship." 
Mr. Canning and Mr. Clifford, under whose 


separately. P 
2800 miles of cable which, allowing for various con- 
tingencies, will be required, 16,000 miles of copper 
i The material 


insulating 
an aggregate length of 18,400 miles; the jute, be- 
ing in ten strands, will extend to 23,000 miles, which 
will also be the length of the iron wite; and as each 
wire is separately covered with five twists or strands 
of yarn, 186,000 miles of the latter will be worked 
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ashincton Thursday, and knocked | daily, so that now there are «ver a thousand miles 


con- 
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